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"FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY" 

On  February  20,  a  group  of  twenty-four  men  met  at  the  Lenape  Club, 
by  invitation  of  the  Provost,  and  formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
"Friends  of  the  Universitj''  of  Pennsylvania  Library."  Dr.  Penniman, 
presiding,  told  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  an  association  had  been  planned, 
and  Mr.  Chester  E.  Tucker  gave  an  account  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library,  setting  forth  the  many 
advantages  that  have  resulted  from  the  movement  there.  It  was  then  unani- 
mously voted  to  organize  the  "Friends  of  the  Library,"  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  president;  Mr.  C.  Seymour 
Thompson,  secretary;  Mr.  F.  Corlies  Morgan,  treasurer.  It  was  voted 
that  an  executive  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president. 

After  conclusion  of  the  business  part  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Penniman 
displayed  a  number  of  volumes  of  incunabula  and  other  rare  books  of  early 
date,  from  his  own  library,  and  talked  in  most  interesting  informal  manner 
concerning  them.  Among  these  books  was  the  "Prognosticon"  which  is 
briefly  described  by  Dr.  Penniman  in  this  number  of  the  "Library  Chron- 
icle." 

It  is  planned  to  publish  quarterly  a  bulletin,  called  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Library  Chronicle,  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  Friends 
informed  concerning  the  Library's  activities,  resources,  service,  and  needs. 

Membership  in  "The  Friends"  is  open  to  everyone  who  gives  annually 
to  the  Library  the  sum  of  five  dollars  or  more,  or  books  of  sufficient  value, 
and  to  such  others  as  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership.  Checks  should 
be  drawn  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sent  with  membership 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  organization,  at  the  University  Library. 

All  who  become  members  before  May  1,  1933,  will  be  known  as  founder 
members  of  the  association. 


TWO    MESSAGES 

"The  true  University,"  Carlyle  said,  "is  a  collection  of  books." 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its  seal,  recognizes  the  importance 
of  books  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Our  Library,  founded  in  1749, 
and  nurtured  in  its  early  days  by  Franklin,  the  founder  of  the  University 
and  of  the  first  public  library  in  America,  is  today  one  of  the  ten  largest 
university  libraries  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  largest  scholarly  library 
between  the  country's  most  notable  book  collections,  located  in  New  York 
and  Washington. 

In  organizing  the  "Friends  of  the  Library"  here  we  are  adopting  an 
idea  which  one  of  the  University's  former  faculty  members,  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  developed  at  Oxford.  The  purpose  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library, 
here  as  there,  is  to  foster  a  closer  relationship  between  book-lovers  and  a  great 
storehouse  of  knowledge;  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  books,  and  to  bring  to 
the  Library  the  support  of  a  loyal  group  of  alumni  and  the  public. 

The  funds  of  few  libraries  are  so  plentiful  or  so  unrestricted  as  to  place 
them  in  a  position  to  purchase  choice  rarities  and  collections  which  unexpect- 
edly become  available.  A  mobile  fund  of  modest  size  for  books,  provided 
annually  by  the  Library's  friends,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  an  endowment 
twenty  times  as  large ;  such  a  fund  would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  books 
which  can  seldom  be  purchased  out  of  the  Library's  current  funds. 

This  organization  of  "Friends"  will  be  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
University.  It  will  be  the  medium  through  which  our  present  book  treasures, 
acquired  in  numberless  collections  from  donors  running  through  two  cen- 
turies, may  be  made  better  known  to  all  who  would  be  interested  in  them. 

The  organization  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  marks  a  new  and  im- 
portant step  in  the  development  of  the  scholarly  traditions  of  the  University. 

Thomas  S.  Gates 


The  size  of  a  university  library  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  by  faculty 
and  students  are  indicative  of  the  intellectual  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  univer- 
sity itself.  The  library  contains  in  the  form  of  books  and  documents  records 
of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
treasury  of  the  world's  most  valuable  possessions.  It  is  in  a  true  sense  the 
center  of  the  university.  No  university  worthy  the  name  can  exist  without 
a  great  library,  but  great  libraries  exist  without  being  necessarily  parts  of 
universities. 

It  is  valuable  for  any  library  to  have  as  many  persons  as  possible  actively 
interested  in  it,  both  as  users  of  the  library,  and  also  as  contributors,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  its  well-being  and  usefulness.     A  number  of  years  ago, 


there  was  formed  at  Oxford  a  group  who  called  themselves  "Friends  of  the 
Bodleian."  The  work  of  this  group  is  described  in  its  title.  Whatever  con- 
cerns the  well-being  of  the  Bodleian  Library  is  of  interest  to  its  "Friends," 
and  may  be  brought  to  their  attention  with  the  assurance  of  sympathy  and 
assistance.  Similar  groups  of  "Friends"  have  been  organized  in  connection 
with  other  libraries,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  "Friends"  meet  at 
intervals  to  hear  reports  of  the  library  and  to  discuss  its  needs  and  its  work, 
seeking  to  enrich  the  library  and  to  render  it  more  useful. 

A  number  of  persons  have  expressed  the  hope  that  an  organization  would 
be  formed  of  Friends  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library.  I  believe 
that  this  should  be  done  because  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Library  and  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
others  in  helping  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  its  possessions.  Many  have 
contributed  in  various  ways  to  create  the  Library  as  it  is,  and  many  more 
will  continue  the  work  of  keeping  the  Library  abreast  of  the  scholarly  needs 
of  the  University. 

JosiAH  H.  Penniman 


ROSENBACH  FOUNDATION  LECTURES 


"An  American  Bookshelf  in  1755"  is  the  theme  of  three  public  lectures 
being  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  by  Dr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth, 
librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  of  Brown  University,  on  the 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  Foundation  Fund.  This  fund  consists  of  $20,000 
given  by  Dr.  Rosenbach  for  the  endowment  of  a  fellowship  in  bibliography, 
designed  to  foster  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  Library  by  stimulating 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  books.  The  fellowship  makes  possible  an 
annual  course  of  lectures  in  bibliography,  delivered  at  the  University  and 
published  by  the  University  Press. 

Dr.  Wroth's  lectures  constitute  a  valuable  study  of  the  output  of  the 
colonial  press  and  the  literary  background  of  a  well-read  American  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  period.  The  first  lecture,  on  February  16,  discussed  the 
historical  and  political  works  which  were  most  influential  in  forming  men's 
thoughts;  the  second,  given  on  March  2,  considered  the  religious  philosophic, 
and  scientific  publications  of  the  period.  The  concluding  lecture,  date  to  be 
announced,  will  treat  of  works  of  purely  literary  intention.  These  lectures 
will  be  published  by  the  University  Press,  probably  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  Wroth  is  president  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  and 
is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  scholars  in  the  field  of 
bibliography  and  the  history  of  printing  in  America. 


THE  HENRY  C.  LEA  LIBRARY 
By  Dr.  Edward  P.  Cheyney 


The  Lea  Library,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  immediately  opposite  the 
main  entrance  of  the  University  Library,  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  books 
bequeathed  to  the  University;  nor  is  it  only  some  thousand  historical  works, 
many  of  them  rare,  gathered  by  a  great  historian.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the 
great  scholar  himself.  It  embodies  in  a  peculiar  way  Mr.  Lea's  interests  and 
indicates  his  methods  of  work.  It  is  literally  the  materials  and  the  tools 
from  which  and  with  which  he  built  the  noble  structure  of  his  historical 
writings.  Useless  as  they  would  have  been  for  that  purpose  without  his 
mental  powers,  with  those  powers  and  from  this  material  in  a  lifetime  of 
industry  he  wrote  his  nine  important  historical  works,  in  their  seventeen 
volumes  and  in  successive  editions.  On  the  same  sources  he  relied,  though 
naturally  transformed  for  his  immediate  purposes,  in  writing  many  of  the 
scores  of  pamphlets,  magazine  articles,  and  book  reviews  produced  during  his 
scholarly,  literary,  and  public  life. 

Not  connected  with  any  university  library  where  he  might  have  gathered 
the  works  of  which  he  had  need,  nor  finding  at  that  time  in  any  public 
libraries  the  books  in  foreign  languages  or  of  more  special  character  that  he 
required,  and  possessing  abundant  financial  means  for  their  purchase,  he 
bought,  through  half  a  century,  whatever  he  needed.  Some  of  these  works 
were  relatively  easily  procurable,  but  the  booksellers  of  Europe  were  often 
kept  busy  for  long  periods  searching  for  and  buying  for  him  his  rarer  require- 
ments. He  was  disinclined  to  go  abroad,  and  therefore  engaged  copyists  in 
many  foreign  libraries  and  archives  in  copying  long  series  of  manuscripts 
which  promised  to  be  of  value  for  his  purpose.  The  result  is  a  library  rich 
in  materials,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  for  medieval  church  history, 
theology,  philosophy,  and  law,  and  for  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
some  later  periods.  There  are  also  many  encyclopedias,  collections  of  sources, 
and  the  principal  secondary  works  in  these  fields. 

The  evidences  of  Mr.  Lea's  use  of  his  library  are  everywhere  visible,  not 
only  in  the  references  in  his  published  writings  but  in  memoranda,  in  his 
characteristic  fine  handwriting,  scattered  all  through  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts. It  is  above  all  a  working  library,  both  for  the  uses  Mr.  Lea  made 
of  it  and  for  later  workers  in  the  same  general  field.  It  contains  many  works 
probably  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  America.  It  includes,  in  addition  to 
the  material  which  has  just  been  described,  about  a  hundred  incunabula, 
almost  doubling  the  number  otherwise  possessed  by  the  University  Library. 
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Since  Mr.  Lea's  death  there  have  been  many  additions  to  his  library. 
It  consisted  at  the  time  of  the  bequest  of  some  10,000  or  12,000  volumes 
in  addition  to  the  manuscripts.  In  1924  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea 
and  Miss  Nina  Lea,  in  carrying  out  their  father's  bequest,  built  the  addition 
to  the  University  Library  in  which  the  books  are  now  placed.  In  doing 
this,  the  building  was  so  designed  that  the  cases  of  the  original  library  and 
its  rich  and  dignified  walnut  lining,  ceiling,  fittings  and  furniture  could  be 
taken  down  and  placed  in  the  new  building  exactly  in  their  original  positions. 
Thus  the  actual  room  in  which  Mr.  Lea  worked  was  transferred,  with  its 
precious  contents,  from  the  house  at  Twentieth  and  Walnut  streets  to  its 
present  place  in  the  Library  building,  with  only  a  few  minor  changes  in 
arrangement  that  were  unavoidable.  The  books,  therefore,  now  stand  on 
the  shelves  as  he  had  and  used  them,  and  to  those  who  knew  the  great  scholar 
in  his  library  it  partakes  of  the  character  almost  of  a  shrine,  as  well  as  a 
place    for   present-day  work. 

No  library  can  remain  stationary  and  retain  its  full  usefulness.  Addi- 
tions to  knowledge  and  the  appearance  of  new  material  are  continuous. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Lea's  family  have  made  it  possible  to  provide  such  additions 
to  the  library.  With  great  generosity  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lea  and  Miss  Lea 
not  only  rebuilt  and  extended  the  section  of  the  general  University  Library 
which  had  to  be  removed  to  allow  the  plan  of  reproducing  Mr.  Lea's  library 
to  be  carried  out,  but  established  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  keeping  up  the  library. 
On  Miss  Lea's  death  in  1928,  in  addition  to  endowing  chairs  of  history  as 
a  memorial  to  her  father  at  Pennsylvania  and  at  Harvard,  her  will  provided 
for  the  gift  of  an  additional  sum  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be 
used  for  the  library.  These  endowments  have  made  it  possible  not  only  to 
purchase  certain  additional  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  exact  line  of 
Mr.  Lea's  interests,  but  to  extend  the  library  to  other  branches  of  medieval 
history,  and  thus  to  make  it  useful  to  a  wider  group  of  students  and  scholars. 
In  this  way  many  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  original  library  as  it  came 
to  the  University.  Thus,  although  the  distinction  and  fame  of  the  Henry 
C.  Lea  Library  will  always  lie  in  the  treasures  of  his  collection  and  in  the 
stamp  of  his  personality  and  scholarship  upon  it,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a 
constantly  richer  and  more  useful  part  of  the  general  University  Library. 
It  will  become,  indeed  has  already  become,  a  center  to  which  scholars  find 
it  profitable  and  necessary  to  come  in  the  course  of  their  studies. 


'O   blessed  Letters,  that   combine  in   one. 
All  Ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all: 
By  you,  we  doe  conferre  with  who  are  gone. 
And,  the  dead-living  unto  Councell  call." 
— Samuel  Daniel 


THE  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS  MEMORIAL 
By  Dr.  Felix  E.  Schelling 


Confronted  with  the  somewhat  difficult  question,  how  to  house  and 
care  for  a  sizeable  addition  of  books  on  a  specific  topic,  donated  with  the 
proviso  that  they  be  kept  an  integral  collection,  and  a  liberal  financial  provi- 
sion that  suggested  a  new  building,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania solved  this  problem  by  building  a  new  and  finely  proportioned  room, 
a  part,  yet  an  extension,  of  the  present  University  Library  building;  and  they 
have  so  accomplished  this  that  it  adequately  houses  the  Horace  Howard 
Furness  Memorial  collection,  allowing  for  prospective  growth,  and  forms, 
both  outwardly  and  within,  the  first  section  of  a  plan  for  the  architectural 
regeneration  of  the  entire  Library  building. 

The  Horace  Howard  Furness  Memorial  was  donated  by  the  late  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  and  Louise  Brooks  Winsor  Furness,  his  wife,  as  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  Shakespearean  scholar  whose 
name  it  bears;  and  it  consists  of  something  approaching  12,000  books  "relat- 
ing to  Shakespeare  and  to  Elizabethan  dramatic  literature,"  a  valuable 
and  interesting  collection  of  Shakespeare  relics  and  mementoes  of  the  stage, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  two  Furnesses,  father  and  son,  both  editors 
of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare,  with  many  eminent  scholars  English,  American, 
and  continental,  in  this  most  fertile  field.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  donor  that 
the  interior  might  in  some  wise  follow  the  design  of  the  interior  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford;  and  this  has  been  done,  allowing  for  modern  conditions. 
The  room  is  admirably  lighted  with  four  casement  windows,  it  is  adequately 
furnished  for  the  needs  of  the  specific  scholarship  to  which  it  is  devoted, 
and  becomingly  decorated  with  certain  of  the  mementoes  alluded  to  above, 
among  them  fine  oil  portraits  of  the  donors  and  the  elder  Dr.  Furness.  The 
handsome  Gothic  exterior  suggests,  as  already  stated,  what  may  ultimately 
transform  architecturally  the  whole  University  Library  building. 

The  Furness  Memorial  constitutes  no  ordinary  collection.  Private 
libraries  are  only  too  often  little  more  than  museums  of  pleasing  antiquities, 
gathered  as  trophies  of  industrial  success :  testimonies  of  taste  at  their  best, 
at  their  worst  mere  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  new  acquisition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  library  of  a  scholar,  a  library  of 
scholarship  in  a  specific  field,  collected  through  years  of  loving  solicitude  to 
further  a  definite  scholarly  project.  The  value  of  these  books  lies  neither 
in  their  rarity  nor  in  their  costliness,  though  there  are  volumes  both  costly  and 
rare  among  them.     Their  worth  is  in  their  nature  as  invaluable  texts  of  a 


great  dramatist  and  as  the  contributions  of  generations  of  scholars  to  the 
understanding  of  the  greatest  of  our  English  classics.  Out  of  this  library  has 
come  the  New  Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  the  diligent  labor  of  father 
and  son  to  one  end  throughout  a  period  of  time  exceeding  fifty  years ;  and  it 
is  the  urgent  wish  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  under  its  auspices 
and  in  the  hands  of  younger  scholars  this  work  may  happily  continue.  For 
such  has  been  the  scholarly  activity  of  editors  of  Shakespeare  since  Nicholas 
Rowe  first  undertook  a  scholarly  edition  of  the  great  dramatist's  work  that 
it  is  no  discredit  to  the  activity  and  the  diligence  of  the  two  Doctors  Furness 
that  they  left  but  half  of  the  plays  to  those  who  come  after. 

As  to  the  many  interesting  books  which  constitute  the  treasures  of  this 
collection  it  is  not  possible  to  say  much  in  the  space  here  at  command.  Prime 
among  them  of  course  are  the  four  precious  folios  of  Shakespeare's  collected 
plays  and  a  number  of  those  priceless  original  editions  of  individual  plays 
known  as  the  quartos,  the  importance  of  which  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Shakespearean  text,  where  they  exist,  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  acknowl- 
edged and  understood.  As  to  texts,  the  Furness  Memorial  possesses  prac- 
tically a  complete  series  of  the  earlier  editions  from  Rowe,  Pope,  and  Theo- 
bald to  the  later  days  of  the  accepted  modern  text  of  the  Cambridge  editors. 
The  dramatists,  Shakespeare's  fellows,  are  here  too,  with  innumerable  editions 
of  poets  and  prose  writers  his  contemporaries,  many  of  them  in  contemporary 
editions.  And  there  are  the  books  of  Shakespeare  sources  and  mentions,  the 
heavy  tomes  of  history  and  science  down  to  pamphlet  and  song-book.  The 
collection  is  rich  in  Shakespearean  criticism  and  commentary,  in  stage  history 
and  in  the  memoirs  of  eminent  actors,  and  there  is  a  choice  corner  devoted 
to  that  inexhaustible  theme,  London.  Besides  all  this  the  collection  affords 
the  scholar  the  necessary  apparatus  of  bibliography,  dictionary,  biography, 
without  which  his  labors  even  among  the  choicest  treasures  would  go  unaided 
and  without  a  guide.  It  may  be  added  that  in  many  particulars  the  general 
librar>  of  the  University  is  able  to  help  out  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
collection,  especially  in  the  line,  for  example,  of  original  quartos  of  many  of 
Shakespeare's  fellow  dramatists,  a  valuable  collection  of  which  of  earlier 
acquisition  is  conveniently  housed  close  to  the  hall  of  the  Furness  Memorial. 

As  a  library  on  a  specific  subject  and  therefore  definitely  limited,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  University  to  continue  the  collection  along  the  definite 
lines  already  set,  so  far  as  the  means  available  may  permit  such  a  growth. 
And  it  is  further  in  the  plan  that  the  use  of  the  collection  shall  be  reasonably 
restricted  to  such  scholars  and  students  as  may  be  fitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  opportunities.  It  is  the  University's  earnest  hope  that,  attracted  by 
so  precious  a  nucleus  and  the  attractive  housings  and  conditions  that  surround 
it,  there  may  be  those  who  will  feel  moved  to  add  by  gift  to  this  interesting 
and  valuable  foundation. 


A  UNIQUE  "PROGNOSTICON" 
By  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman 


In  1921,  I  came  into  possession  of  a  folio  volume  in  black-letter  De 
Civitate  Dei  of  Augustine,  dated  1490.  I  noticed  that  on  the  inside  of 
the  oak  boards,  which  formed  the  covers,  w^ere  pasted  papers,  each  of  which 
bore  two  pages,  black-letter  print,  in  the  German  language.  Four  pages 
were  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  two  covers.  It  was  evident  that  these  papers 
were  printed  on  both  sides,  and  that  four  other  pages  would  be  uncovered  if 
the  papers  were  removed  from  the  oak  boards.  It  was  seen  that  the  four 
pages  that  were  visible  constituted  parts  of  a  pamphlet.  It  occurred  to  me 
at  the  time  that  possibly  I  might  discover  some  hitherto  unknown  pamphlet, 
if  I  were  able  to  remove  these  two  sheets  from  the  wood  to  which  they  were 
firmly  fastened  with  paste.  I  took  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and,  after 
wetting  it  thoroughly  with  clear  water,  laid  it  flat  on  the  inside  of  the  board 
cover,  to  soften  the  paste  and  remove  intact  the  printed  pages.  After  many 
hours  of  soaking,  I  was  able,  using  the  greatest  care  not  to  tear  the  paper,  to 
raise  the  sheets  gradually,  using  a  flat  ivory  paper  cutter  for  the  purpose. 
After  drying  them,  I  found  that  I  was  in  possession  of  an  eight-page  pamphlet 
or  tract,  containing  the  Prognostication  for  1490  of  a  Dr.  Mellerstaed.  A 
search  for  any  record  of  such  a  tract  gave  me  the  following  information. 
Dr.  Martin  Polich  Mellerstadt  apparently  wrote  a  great  many  medico- 
astrological  works  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
Beiheft  zuw  Centralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen,  XXII,  Leipzig,  1899,  I 
found  mention  of  Mellerstadt,  and  the  statement  that  he  had  prepared  a 
Prognosticon  for  1483.  There  exist  also  one  for  1488  and  one  for  1489, 
written  at  the  command  of  Friedrich  the  Wise  and  printed  by  Kreusner  in 
Nuremberg.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the  Prognosticon  for 
1490.  Dr.  Wilfrid  Voynich  wrote  me  in  1922,  "It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  little  pamphlet  is  entirely  unknown  to  bibliographers,"  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  case.  The  Prognosticon  is  written  in  old  German.  Dr.  Daniel 
B.  Shumway,  professor  of  German  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
translated  the  pamphlet,  and  I  expect  to  publish  it,  for  such  value  as  it 
may  have. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  copy  thus  brought  to  light  may  be  unique 
and  therefore  of  special  interest  to  bibliophiles  and  bibliographers,  the  pam- 
phlet itself  has  interest  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  showing  as  it 
does  an  early  example  of  the  Prognostications  which  continue  to  be  printed 
in  certain  well-known  calendars  and  almanacs,  and  are  regarded  as  important 
by  considerable  portions  of  the  community. 
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FILM  REPRODUCTION  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
By  Dr.  Albert  C.  Baugh 


There  was  a  time  when  libraries  were  collections  of  books  and  a  suit- 
able place  to  house  them.  The  reader  wishing  to  use  a  book  went  to  the 
library  and  consulted  it.  If  it  was  produced  promptly  and  he  was  given 
decent  facilities  for  reading  it,  the  library  had  done  all  it  was  expected  to  do. 
But  this  was  in  the  days  when  life  was  simpler  and  the  needs  of  the  reader 
and  the  scholar  were  more  easily  satisfied.  Today  a  library,  especially  a  uni- 
versity library,  has  become  something  different.  Apart  from  the  role  which 
it  plays  in  providing  the  materials  for  ordinary  undergraduate  instruction, 
its  chief  function  is  in  connection  with  the  more  advanced  studies  of  scholars 
connected  with  its  faculties  and  its  graduate  schools.  It  has  become  a 
research  laboratory,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  that  can  be 
carried  on  in  it  is  determined  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  adequacy  of  its 
equipment. 

Adequacy  is  a  relative  term  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  library  in  the 
world  is  or  ever  can  be  wholly  adequate  in  all  the  fields  in  which  modern 
inquiry  is  pushed.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  pursue  an  investigation  into  even 
a  limited  field  soon  carries  the  investigator  beyond  the  resources  at  hand. 
Consequently  the  scholar  inevitably  has  need  for  books  and  manuscripts  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  and  in  the  repositories  abroad.  Obviously  he 
cannot  visit  personally  all  the  libraries  in  which  the  books  he  needs  are  to 
be  found.  The  only  available  copy  of  a  book,  a  monograph,  or  even  an 
article  in  a  learned  journal,  indispensable  to  the  continuation  of  his  investiga- 
tion, may  be  a  thousand  miles  or  more  away.    What  is  to  be  done? 

Fortunately  the  problem  admits  of  solution.  But  the  solution  varies 
in  difficulty  with  the  nature  of  the  material  he  requires.  If  the  book  is  not 
too  rare  or  expensive,  he  will  be  able  to  borrow  it  for  a  limited  time  through 
the  system  of  inter-library  loans.  But  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  very 
long.  Two  weeks  is  ordinarily  the  period  of  such  a  loan.  If  he  wishes  to 
consult  it  again,  he  must  borrow  it  a  second  time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped — 
though  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case — that  he  will  not  need  to  refer 
to  it  repeatedly. 

If  the  book,  however,  happens  to  be  rare,  and  naturally  if  his  own 
library  is  a  large  one  it  is  the  rare  books  that  he  must  get  from  elsewhere, 
the  solution  is  not  easy.  Libraries  quite  properly  will  not  lend  their  rare 
books.  Insurance  is  not  an  adequate  recompense  for  a  book  lost,  if  the  book 
cannot  be  replaced.  In  such  cases,  the  scholar  has  generally  had  recourse  to 
photographic  or  photostatic  reproduction.    This  is  a  very  satisfactory  method. 


Its  only  drawback  is  its  expensiveness.  Unless  he  is  a  man  of  considerable 
means  he  cannot  resort  to  this  method  indiscriminately.  Generally  he  con- 
fines his  use  of  photostats  to  basic  documents  and  texts,  and  breathes  a  quiet 
prayer  of  thanks  if  the  text  is  not  too  long. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  developed  a  humble 
application  of  the  moving  picture  machine  that  promises  to  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  scholar.  It  has  been  found  that  certain  kinds  of  small  motion  picture 
camera,  no  larger  and  no  more  expensive  than  thousands  of  such  cameras  in 
private  use,  can  be  employed  to  photograph  a  page  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 
The  exposure  is  made  on  the  ordinary  moving  picture  film  (non-inflammable). 
The  image  is  then  thrown  on  a  screen,  or  in  some  cases  projected  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  a  desk  or  table.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  projector,  and  such 
projectors  are  not  very  expensive.  One  of  the  best  can  be  had  for  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  such  reproductions  are  not  so  convenient  to  handle  as 
the  photostat.  They  must  be  read  in  a  darkened  room  and  they  can  only 
be  used  with  a  projector.  But  they  have  the  advantage  of  compactness.  A 
book  of  three  or  four  hundred  pages  can  be  photographed  on  a  roll  of  film 
one  inch  in  diameter.  And  most  advantageous  of  all,  reproduction  by  this 
method  is  very  much  cheaper  than  by  any  other  process  yet  devised.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  film  (including  developing)  is  about  one  quarter  of  a  cent 
per  exposure.  Libraries  equipped  to  furnish  such  reproductions  find  that 
they  can  make  them  at  a  cost  to  the  purchaser  varying  from  two  to  four 
cents  an  exposure,  according  to  the  size  of  the  order. 

A  number  of  the  larger  libraries  have  such  apparatus  now  in  use. 
Before  long  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  every  university  library  in  the  country 
will  be  equipped  with  a  camera  and  at  least  one  projector.  Yale  already 
has  several  projectors  for  the  use  of  the  faculty  and  advanced  students. 
Obviously  our  library  should  have  so  valuable  an  adjunct  to  research. 


SPECIAL  BENEFACTIONS 

To  encourage  the  alumni  and  other  friends  who  wish  to  aid  the  Library, 
the  University  Trustees  in  1923  made  formal  provision  for  Life  Member- 
ships ($200)  ;  for  Graduate's  Decennial  Contributions  ($1000)  ;  Gradu- 
ate's Endowment  Contributions  ($2000)  ;  Library  Founder's  Contributions 
($5000)  ;  and  Library  Benefactor's  Contributions  ($10,000). 

In  1927  Mr.  David  Milne  presented  the  first  Graduate's  Endowment 
Contribution,  a  fund  of  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  books  dealing  with 
Scottish  history  and  literature. 
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Founder's  Contributions  of  $5000  each  have  been  established  by  the 
following : 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Anne  Lamberton  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Lamber- 

ton,  in  1924,  in  memory  of  their  late  father,  Dr.  W.  A.  Lamberton. 
Mrs.    J.    Fithian   Tatem,    the    "J-    Fithian    Tatem    Fund,"    as    a 

memorial  to  her  late  husband,  in  1925. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harris  Powers,  the  "Class  of   1891   Department  of 

Arts  Fund,"  in  1926. 

The  first  Library  Benefactor's  Contribution  of  $10,000,  was  presented 
in  1923  by  the  late  Ellis  D.  Williams  (Class  of  1865).  Another  Bene- 
factor's Contribution  ($10,000)  was  given  in  1925  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  H.  Lea  and  Miss  Nina  Lea,  as  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Henry  C.  Lea  Library.  This  was  augmented  by  a  bequest  of  $10,000 
received  in  1928  under  the  will  of  Miss  Nina  Lea. 

The  greatest  addition  to  the  book  endowments  of  the  general  Library 
ever  recorded  was  the  gift,  in  1927,  of  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Sabin  W.  Colton, 
Jr.,  since  deceased.  In  1928  the  Library  received  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Craig  D.  Ritchie  amounting  to  over  $21,000,  together  with  his  library  of 
approximately  3,000  volumes.  In  1932  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr  supplemented 
his  many  previous  gifts  of  both  books  and  money  by  a  gift  of  more  than 
19,000  volumes  from  his  own  library,  comprising  many  rare  and  valuable 
works,  handsomely  illustrated  and  finely  bound  editions  of  standard  authors, 
and  general  literature  in  all  classes. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  interest  of  an  individual  over  a  period  of 
many  years  is  the  Maria  Hosmer  Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Educa- 
tion, established  by  Dr.  James  Hosmer  Penniman,  who  during  his  lifetime 
contributed  several  thousand  volumes  and  established  a  foundation  of  $16,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  perpetually  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
education.  Dr.  Penniman  died  in  1931,  and  made  further  provision  for  the 
Library  in  his  will. 

Among  other  large  gifts  of  books  in  recent  years  is  the  John  R.  Read 
collection  of  about  1500  volumes,  given  in  1929  by  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Read 
and  Miss  Helen  P.  Read. 


RECENT  ACCESSIONS 

Perhaps  nothing  aliFords  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  strength  of  a 
university  library  than  its  collection  of  reference  books,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  bibliography.  The  first  task  of  the  investigator  of  any  subject  is 
to  ascertain  what  material  has  been  published  and  where  it  may  be  obtained, 
by  purchase,  by  borrowing  through  inter-library  loan,  or  by  securing  photo- 
stat copies  or  microscopic  films  for  reproduction  by  the  process  described  by 
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Dr.  Baugh  on  another  page.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  printed  catalogs 
of  great  libraries,  such  as  the  General  catalogue  of  printed  books  of  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  Library  has  recently  received  volume  four  of 
the  new  edition  now  in  progress;  the  Catalogue  general  des  livres  imprimes 
de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  now  within  a  few  years  of  completion;  the 
Gesamtkatalog  der  preussischen  Bibliotheken,  which  embraces  most  of  the 
principal  German  libraries,  of  which  volume  two  has  just  been  received. 
Subscription  to  these  essential  bibliographical  tools  was  made  possible  by  the 
Colton  Fund  and  the  Ritchie  Fund,  the  two  largest  of  the  Library's  endow- 
ments for  general  purposes. 

Although  the  Library  has  an  excellent  collection  of  bibliographical 
material,  there  are  many  serious  lacunae,  caused  by  a  long  period  of  insuffi- 
cient means  for  purchase  of  expensive  sets.  So  far  as  the  present  resources 
will  permit,  every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  fill  in  these  gaps  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Recently  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  long  files  of  the 
trade  bibliographies  of  Belgium  (Bibliotheca  Belgica,  covering  the  publica- 
tions of  the  period  from  1880  to  1913),  of  Denmark  {Dansk  bokfortegnehe, 
1841-1929),  and  of  Portugal  {Diccionario  biblio graphic o  portuguez,  1858- 
1927).  A  similar  opportunity  has  made  it  possible  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
great  national  biographical  encyclopedias  of  Austria,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Among  the  most  important  gifts  of  books  received  by  the  Library  in 
the  last  few  weeks  are  the  following: 

From  Dr.  Charles  W .  Burr 

Petrus  Victorius.  Commentarii  in  viii  libros  Aristotelis  de  Optimo  statu 
civitatis,  Florence,  1576. 

Brachelius,  Joannes  Adolphus.  Historiarum  nostri  temporis,  2  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1655. 

Aeschines.     Rhetorum  graecorum  orationes.     Venice,  1513. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Rerum  -  -  -  -  per  xxvi  annos  gestarum  his- 
toria.    Leyden,  1600. 

From  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  Men'ick 

L'Assedio  di  Corinto  -  -  -  -  tradotta  dal  francese  da  Calisto  Bassi. 
Piacenza,  about  1832. 

Fiorilli,  Tiberio  (?).  Un  avventura  di  Scaramuccio.  Parma,  about 
1837. 

From  Mr.  James  Stokley 

Tartaglia,  Niccolo.     Ouesiti  et  inventioni  diverse.     Venice,   1554. 
Dialogo  -  -  -  -  sopra   i  due  massimi   sistemi   del   mondo    Tolemaico    e 
Copernicano.    Florence,  1632. 
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A  READING  LIST  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

By  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Patterson 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  general  interest  in  economic 
and  other  social  questions  was  so  great  as  it  is  today.  Fortunately,  many 
volumes  are  appearing  which  are  of  a  very  high  quality  and  which  should 
help  anyone  who  desires  to  read  serious  treatments. 

Construction  of  a  list  is  necessarily  difficult  because  it  is  almost  certain 
to  reflect  the  personal  interest  and  bias  of  the  compiler.  The  following 
volumes  should  be  considered  with  this  fact  in  mind. 

[Note:  The  annotations  printed  below  on  the  volumes  selected  by  Dr. 
Patterson  are  not  a  part  of  his  contribution,  but  are  quoted  by  the  Librarian 
from  various  printed  reviews  of  the  books.] 

Cole,  George  D.  H.     A  guide  through  world  chaos. 

"The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  causes, 
both  immediate  and  underlying,  of  the  world  economic  de- 
pression."    (Book  Review  Digest.) 

Hansen,  Alvin  H.     Economic  stabilization  in  an  unbalanced  world. 
"A  collection   of   clearly   written   and    dispassionate   eco- 
nomic essays,  all  of  which  have  relevance  to  current  problems, 
but    which    do    not    make    a    unified    exposition    or    thesis." 
(Springfield  Republican.) 

Henderson,  Fred.     The  economic  consequences  of  power  production. 
"The   book  is  moderate   in   tone   and  well  written,    and 
thereby  gains  much  in  persuasiveness."     (London  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement.) 

Morlej\  Felix.     The   society   of  nations:   its  organization   and   consti- 
tutional development. 

"The  most  stimulating  full-length  discussion  of  the 
League  in  existence."     (American  Political  Science  Review.) 

Moulton,    Harold   G.     and    Pasvolsky,   Leo.      War    debts   and    world 
prosperity. 

"A  thorough  and  detailed  analysis  of  the  whole  problem 
of  reparations  and  inter-governmental  war  debts."  (Book 
Review  Digest.) 

Ortega  y  Gasset,  Jose.     The  revolt  of  the  masses. 

"Simple  in  form,  easy  to  read,  provocative  of  argument, 
and  electric  in  challenge."     (The  Survey.) 
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Salter,  Sir  James  Arthur.     Recovery,  the  second  effort. 

"The  book  is  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  obviously  not 
written  for  the  professional  economist.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting part  is  that  in  which  the  author  gives  his  impressions  of 
events  and  personalities  of  which  he  has  his  first-hand  knowl- 
edge."    (American  Economic  Review.) 

Simonds,  Frank  H.     Can  America  stay  at  home? 

"A  stimulating  review  of  our  past  and  present  place  in 
world  politics  and  a  penetrating  revelation  of  our  changing 
political  temper."     (The  Bookman.) 

Soule,  George  Henry.     A  planned  society. 

"His  book,  whatever  its  social  value  may  ultimately  prove 
to  be,  is  clear  and  forceful  in  style  and  at  once  entertaining  and 
instructive."     (Boston  Transcript.) 

Woolf,  Leonard  S.    After  the  deluge:  a  study  of  communal  psychology. 
"Valuable  in  showing   how  the   moral   assumptions   and 
ethical   judgments  of   individuals  vary   from    age   to    age,    in 
accordance  with  the  'social  tone'  of  their  community."     (Inter- 
'    national  Journal  of  Ethics.) 


y.    ; 
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As  the  first  purchase  from  the  fund  generously  established 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Sabin  W.  Colton,  Jr.,  our  Library  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  collection  of  the  late  Hugo  A.  Rennert, 
who  was  professor  of  romanic  languages  from  1885  until  his 
death  on  December  31,  1927.  This  library  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  most  valuable  private  collection  of  old  Spanish 
books  in  the  world.  Dr.  Rennert  was  known  chiefly  as  the  bio- 
grapher of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  national 
drama,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  collection  is  especially  rich 
in  old  editions  of  this  famous  playwright  and  poet  who  was  born 
in  1565. 

While  preparing  his  "Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,"  Dr.  Rennert 
made  a  collection  of  the  non-dramatic  works  of  his  favorite 
author,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  first  editions  and  is  un- 
paralleled in  this  country.  Here  are  found  the  more  important  of 
his  youthful  works:  "The  Beauty  of  i^ngelica"  (1602),  written 
by  Lope  in  1588  while  soldiering  in  the  Invincible  Armada;  a  rare 
edition  of  "The  Arcadia"  (1605),  in  which  he  describes  the  un- 
happy love  affairs  of  his  young  patron,  Don  Antonio,  Duke  of 
Alba ;  and  copies  of  the  three  editions  of  "The  Pilgrim  in  His  Own 
Country"  (1604,  1608,  1618),  which  include  the  most  authentic 
lists  of  Lope's  plays  that  we  possess.  No  other  library  in  the 
United  States  contains  these  three  editions. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  very  rare  editions  of 
Lope's  "Verses"  (1605  and  1611),  the  latter  containing  the 
famous  treatise  on  "The  New  Art  of  Writing  Plays,"  addressed  to 
the  Academy  of  Madrid,  in  which  in  a  bantering  tone  Lope  de- 
fends the  so-called  irregularities  in  his  plays  and  his  violation  of 
the  sacrosanct  classical  unities;  and  the  first  edition  of  "Jerusalem 


Conquered"   (1609),  an  epic  poem  In  which  he  attempted,  with- 
out success,  to  rival  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Dehvered." 

Other  notable  volumes,  most  of  them  first  editions,  that  rep- 
resent the  later  years  of  Lope's  literary  activity,  are  "Filomena" 
(1622),  noteworthy  for  its  defense  against  the  Euphuistic  poets 
of  the  day;  "Circe"  (1624)  ;  "The  Tragic  Crown"  (1627),  a  re- 
ligious epic  that  mirrors  Spanish  resentment  at  the  execution  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  "Apollo's  Laurel"  (1630),  in  which  he 
extols  the  poets  of  his  time;  the  "Dorotea"  (1632),  a  semi-auto- 
biographical novel  in  which  Lope  describes  unblushingly  some  of 
his  youthful  escapades;  and  the  diverting  volume  entitled  "Rimes 
of  Tome  de  Burguillos"  (1634),  In  which  Lope's  wit  appears  at 
its  best. 

Lope  de  Vega  died  In  the  year  1635,  and  contemporary 
accounts  tell  us  that  all  Madrid  mourned  his  passing.  And  his 
fame  had  spread  to  Italy,  as  is  attested  by  the  little  book  pub- 
lished the  following  year  at  Venice  with  the  title  "Poetical  Obse- 
quies, or  the  Lament  of  the  Italian  Muses  on  the  Death  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  Distinguished  and  Incomparable  Spanish  Poet." 

As  a  poet,  Lope  holds  a  position  of  high  rank,  but  as  the 
founder  of  the  national  drama  In  Spain  his  position  is  supreme, 
and  It  Is  In  Its  priceless  collection  of  his  plays  that  the  Rennert 
collection  surpasses  all  others  with  the  exception  of  the  National 
Library  at  Madrid  and  the  British  Museum.  The  world  has  never 
seen  dramatic  inventiveness  equal  to  his,  even  when  due  allowance 
is  made  for  probable  exaggeration  In  his  own  statements  and 
those  of  his  friends  regarding  the  number  of  plays  he  wrote.  The 
epithet  "Nature's  prodigy,"  applied  to  him  by  Cervantes,  has  been 
accepted  by  posterity.  Lope  did  not  ascribe  much  Importance  to 
the  composition  of  his  dramatic  works,  and  a  hundred  more  or 
less  In  his  estimates  of  his  production  seem  to  have  meant  little 
to  him.  In  1632  he  wrote  that  he  had  composed  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred,  while  his  friend  Perez  de  Montalban  In  1636  set 
the  mark  at  eighteen  hundred.  Dr.  Rennert  and  other  scholars 
have  spent  much  time  In  trying  to  Identify  the  genuine  plays  of 
Lope;  no  easy  task,  for  In  the  heyday  of  his  popularity,  un- 
scrupulous printers  frequently  placed  his  name  on  mediocre  works 
in  order  to  sell  them.  Careful  study  reveals  that  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  comedies  of  Lope  are  extant,  and  of  this  number 
Professor  Rennert's  collection  contains  about  three  hundred  in 
original  editions.  Some  idea  of  the  total  may  be  gathered  by  a 
critic's  statement  that  if  a  person  should  set  to  work  to  read  the 
extant  plays,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  of  reading  each  day,  he 
would  require  a  little  over  six  months  to  complete  his  task. 
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The  chief  repository  of  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  consists 
in  the  twenty-five  volumes  or  parts  published  between  1604  and 
1647,  with  an  average  of  twelve  plays  to  each  volume.  Complete 
sets  are  found  only  in  two  foreign  libraries,  and  even  separate 
volumes  have  become  so  rare  that  they  practically  never  appear 
on  the  book  market.  Dr.  Rennert's  set  is  complete  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sixteenth  volume  and  portions  of  the  third  and 
eighteenth.  No  collection  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  be 
compared  with  it.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  it 
contains  extra  editions  of  a  number  of  these  volumes,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, four  copies  of  the  first  part,  all  of  which  are  important  for 
the  preparation  of  critical  texts. 

The  library  is  also  notably  rich  in  editions  of  the  Valencian 
playwrights,  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca  and  Moreto.  Practically 
every  one  of  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  Golden  Age  is  found  here 
in  original  editions. 

Early  editions  of  Spanish  lyric  poets  also  form  an  exceed- 
ingly important  section.  Juan  de  Mena,  the  most  distinguished 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  represented  in  the  rare  black-letter 
edition  of  "Las  Trecientas"  (1520),  and  also  by  an  edition  of  the 
complete  works  printed  by  Martin  Nucio  at  Antwerp  in  1552. 
Auzias  March,  who  sang  so  passionately  of  his  love  for  Teresa 
Bou,  appears  in  the  Catalan  original  of  Barcelona,  1545.  Boscan 
and  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  devoted  friends  during  their  lifetime, 
who  by  their  metrical  innovations  changed  the  whole  course  of 
Spanish  poetry,  appear  together  in  an  edition  published  at  Sala- 
manca in  1547,  while  Garcilaso  stands  alone  in  an  edition,  almost 
unknown  to  bibliographers,  printed  at  Coimbra  in  1600. 

Fernando  de  Herrera  appears  as  an  inspired  patriotic  poet 
in  the  rare  edition  of  Seville,  1619,  and  as  a  rather  pedantic  com- 
mentator in  his  famous  edition  of  Garcilaso  (1580),  which  has 
never  been  reprinted.  Lopez  Maldonado's  "Cancionero"  (1586) 
contains  graceful  verse  that  has  only  recently  been  reprinted,  and 
includes  one  of  the  first  published  compositions  of  Cervantes.  The 
"Discourses,  Epistles  and  Epigrams"  (1605)  of  the  Aragonese 
Rey  de  Artieda  is  chiefly  interesting  for  its  criticism  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  other  popular  dramatists  who,  in  the  poet's  opinion,  ca- 
tered overmuch  to  the  tastes  of  the  groundlings.  Pedro  de  Espinosa, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  "Flowers  of  Illustrious  Poets  of  Spain" 
(1605),  gives  us  the  most  important  anthology  of  the  poetry  of  his 
time.  This  copy  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  noted  bibli- 
ographer, Gallardo,  and  bears  important  marginal  notes  dating 
back  to  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Another  rarity  is  the  volume 
of  "Tragical  and  Lyrical  Works"  (1609)  of  Cristobal  de  Virues 
which  contains  the  lyrical  verse  of  this  soldier-poet,  as  well  as  five 
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tragedies  which  are  among  the  rarest  in  Spanish  Hterature,  and  no 
less  rare  is  the  first  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  the  distin- 
guished diplomat  and  humanist,  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
published  at  Madrid  In  1610,  thirty-five  years  after  his  death. 

Not  all  the  poets  accepted  the  sonnet  and  other  verse  forms 
that  Boscan  and  Garcilaso  imported  from  Italy,  and  the  chief 
champion  of  old-fashioned  verse  and  traditional  measures  was 
Cristobal  de  Castillejo,  of  whose  works  there  is  an  edition  of 
Antwerp,  1598.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies ballad  literature,  for  which  Spain  is  famous,  flourished 
alongside  of  the  Italianate  forms,  and  of  these  we  find  notable 
examples  in  the  "Cancionero  de  Romances"  (1555),  "Romancero 
General"  (Medina  del  Campo,  1602),  and  "Romancero  General" 
(Madrid,  1604). 

Charming  translations  of  Anacreon  and  other  classical  poets 
are  found  in  the  "Erotic  or  Amatory  Rimes"  (1617)  of  Esteban 
Manuel  de  Villegas  with  the  title  page  containing  a  cut  that  rep- 
resents the  rising  sun,  with  the  caption  Me  surgente  quid  istae?  by 
which  the  young  poet  bumptiously  referred  to  his  own  exalted 
merits.  It  excited  so  much  ridicule  on  the  part  of  his  contempo- 
raries that  the  title  page  was  suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  the 
edition  appeared.  Francisco  de  Quevedo  Villegas  Is  represented 
by  two  volumes  of  great  rarity,  "The  Spanish  Parnassus  and  Cas- 
tlHanMuses"  ( 1660) ,  "The  Last  Three  Castihan  Muses"  (1670), 
as  well  as  by  Important  editions  of  his  prose  works. 

The  rather  doubtful  honor  of  making  fashionable  the  arti- 
ficial, over-ornate  style  that  characterized  Spanish  poetry  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Is  generally  accorded  to  Luis  Carrillo  y  Soto- 
mayor,  whose  works  are  found  here  In  the  edition  of  1613.  His 
Innovations  seem  timid  enough  when  compared  with  the  bold  ex- 
periments of  Luis  de  Gongora,  a  far  greater  poet  who  was  the 
storm  center  of  a  most  bitter  literary  controversy  In  the  early 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Gongora  Is  here  represented  by 
rare  editions  of  1644,  1648,  and  1658,  and  also  by  a  valuable 
manuscript  collection.  The  library  also  contains  the  first  edition 
(1629)  of  the  verse  of  one  of  Gongora's  most  devoted  admirers 
and  imitators,  the  Count  of  Villamediana,  who  met  a  tragic  death 
one  evening  In  the  year  1622  on  his  return  from  an  entertainment 
at  the  Royal  Palace.  Rumor  whispered  that  the  Count  had  paid 
court  too  openly  to  the  Queen.  There  is  also  an  important  manu- 
script collection  of  this  poet's  works. 

Important  Cervantes  items  are  editions  of  "Don  Quixote" 
of  1607  and  1608  and  a  French  translation  of  1639;  an  edition  of 
the  "Exemplary  Novels"  of  1615,  with  an  Italian  translation  of 
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1629;  a  copy  of  the  exceedingly  rare  first  edition  of  the  "Eight 
Comedies  and  Eight  Interludes"  (1615),  sumptuously  bound  in 
red  morocco;  and  the  1617  edition  of  the  "Wanderings  of  Per- 
siles  and  Sigismunda."  Of  great  sentimental  interest  is  Haedo's 
"Topography  and  History  of  Algiers"  (1612),  which  incidentally 
describes  the  heroism  of  Cervantes  during  his  years  of  captivity 
by  the  Barbary  pirates.  The  author,  a  good  friar,  wrote  his  nar- 
rative long  before  Cervantes  became  famous. 

Spain's  pastoral  novel  began  with  the  publication  of  Monte- 
mayor's  "Diana,"  a  famous  book  that  merited  imitation  by  Shake- 
speare. The  library  contains  editions  of  1561,  1580,  1585,  and 
1624;  French  translations  of  1592  and  1615,  and  the  even  rarer 
edition  of  Montemayor's  lyric  poetry  published  in  1554.  Prac- 
tically all  the  subsequent  novels  of  this  type  are  found  here  in 
first  or  early  editions,  for  example,  "The  Golden  Age  in  the  Forests 
of  Erifile"  (1608)  of  Balbuena;  "The  Constant  Amarihs"  (1609) 
of  Suarez  de  Figueroa;  "Cintia  of  Aranjuez"  (1629)  by  Gabriel 
de  Corral;  and  "Experiences  of  Love  and  Fortune"  (1633)  by 
Francisco  de  las  Cuevas. 

The  creation  of  the  rogue  or  picaresque  novel  was  Spain's 
greatest  contribution  to  European  fiction  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  nearly  all  the  famous  Spanish  rogues  are  found  in  the  library. 
The  prototype,  "Lazarillo  de  Tormes"  is  here  in  an  edition  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1555,  one  year  after  the  original  edition. 
His  illustrious  descendant  "Guzman  de  Alfarache"  by  Mateo  Ale- 
man  follows  in  an  edition  of  1615,  and  in  a  beautiful  English 
translation  (1622)  by  James  Mabbe  (who  signed  himself  Diego 
Puede-Ser,  translating  his  name  into  Spanish),  which  contains, 
along  with  other  interesting  preliminary  matter,  verses  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  praise  of  the  author  and  the  translator.  From  the  Salva 
Library  comes  a  copy  of  "The  Entertaining  Journey"  (1603)  by 
Agustin  de  Rojas,  with  its  delightful  description  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  troupe  of  strolling  players.  Other  rogue  novels  are  the 
famous  "Picara  Justina"  (1608),  with  a  French  translation  of 
the  year  1636,  and  Vicente  Espinel's  "Life  of  Marcos  de  Ob- 
regon"  (1618). 

The  Italian  collection  at  our  University  owes  its  importance 
to  Francis  Campbell  Macaulay  who,  during  a  residence  abroad  of 
many  years,  collected  rare  Italian  books  and,  on  his  death  at 
Naples  in  1896,  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Dante  collection,  consisting  of  about  2500  volumes, 
was  catalogued  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Koch  and 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  1901. 

Editions  of  the  "DIvina  Commedia"  naturally  deserve  first 
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mention.  The  earliest  is  the  Nidobeatlne  text  printed  at  Milan 
in  1477-78,  which  is  closely  followed  by  the  rare  Venice  edition  of 
1478.  The  two  other  incunabula  in  the  collection  are  the  Venice 
edition  of  1484  with  Landino's  commentary,  and  the  Venice  edi- 
tion of  1497  with  occasional  woodcuts  and  vignettes. 

The  Aldine  edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1502  leads  the  six- 
teenth century  texts.  This  is  of  interest  because  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text  and  typographical  beauty,  and  also  because  it  is 
the  earliest  edition  in  octavo.  Beside  it  stands  the  first  of  the 
Aldine  counterfeits  printed  at  Lyons  in  1502  or  1503. 

Among  the  sixteenth  century  editions,  which  number  twenty- 
eight,  may  be  mentioned  the  exceedingly  rare  text  printed  at  Flor- 
ence in  1506;  the  handsome  folio  edition  of  Venice,  1507;  Venice, 
1512;  Venice,  1515;  Paganino's  edition  of  1515;  and  the  folio 
edition  of  Venice,  1529,  the  first  to  contain  a  portrait  of  Dante 
worthy  of  that  name. 

Other  rarities  include  a  complete  set  of  the  volumes  of  the 
"Divina  Commedia"  issued  by  the  city  of  Brescia  in  1828;  the 
edition  of  Filippo  Macchiavelli  (1819)  with  three  volumes  of 
original  drawings  by  Gian  Giacomo  Macchiavelli,  published  at 
Rome  in  1806-07;  and  the  first  edition  of  "De  vulgari  eloquentia" 
published  at  Paris  In  1577. 

The  collection  contains  twenty-five  translations  In  English  of 
the  "Divlna  Commedia,"  and  versions  in  Armenian,  Bohemian, 
Dutch,  French,  German,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian  dialects,  Latin, 
and  Spanish. 

The  two  earliest  editions  of  Petrarch  In  the  Library  are  the 
Venice,  1490,  edition  of  the  "Trionfi,  SonettI  et  Canzoni"  and  the 
Cremona,  1492,  edition  of  the  treatise  "De  remedlls  utrlusque 
fortunae."  We  also  have  the  Venice,  1501,  edition  of  the  "Opera," 
the  second  collective  edition  of  the  Latin  works,  and  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  same,  together  with  the  Italian  verse,  published  at 
Bale  in  1554.  We  have  a  total  of  thirteen  editions  of  the  "Rime" 
published  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  Boccaccio  we  have  a  fifteenth  century  manuscript  of  the 
"Teselde;"  a  very  rare  edition  of  the  Latin  work  "De  genealogiis 
deorum  gentillum,"  Venice,  1472,  bound  with  the  treatise  "De 
montlbus,  sylvls,  etc.,"  Venice,  1473;  Marchlglano's  very  rare 
translation  of  the  "De  Mullerlbus  Claris,"  Venice,  1506;  editions 
printed  at  Venice  of  "Fllocolo"  (1488)  and  "Flammetta"  (1491); 
the  Florence  edition,  1516,  of  the  "Corbaccio,"  and  various  edi- 
tions of  the  "Ameto"  beginning  with  the  Florentine  of  1521. 

The  Library  contains  eighteen  sixteenth  century  editions  of 
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the  "Gerusalemme  Liberata"  beginning  with  three  published  in 
1581  at  Ferrara,  Casalmaggiore,  and  Lyons,  the  last  of  which  is 
especially  rare.  We  have  also  a  nearly  complete  collection  in 
original  editions  of  the  controversial  works  written  to  criticize  and 
defend  Tasso's  epic.  The  many  editions  of  the  "Rime"  begin  with 
those  printed  at  Venice  and  at  Ferrara  in  1582;  and  the  collection 
includes  many  texts  of  the  "Aminta,"  beginning  with  the  Aldine  of 
1581,  and  the  first  edition  of  "II  Re  Torrismondo"  of  Bergamo, 
1587. 

Aside  from  the  works  of  the  four  masters,  the  Library  fur- 
nishes good  facilities  for  the  study  of  Italian  literature  and  lin- 
guistics, especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  collection  of  Italian  lyric  poets  of  that  period, 
a  collection  which  we  have  been  gradually  gathering  for  many 
years.  This  includes  early  editions  of  almost  all  the  lyric  poets 
from  Serafino  dall'Aquila  and  Tebaldeo,  to  Giambattista  Marino 
and  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  a  valuable  collection  of  the  many 
anthologies  printed  during  that  period. 

PTOLEMAIC  STUDIES 

By  Dr.  Walter  Woodburn  Hyde 

Two  additions  to  the  Library  have  been  made  recently  from 
the  Lamberton  Fund  which  are  notable  enough,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  cost  and  importance,  to  be  worthy  of  rather  extended 
notice : 

I.  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy.  Translated  into  English 
and  edited  by  Edward  Luther  Stevenson,  with  Introduction  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Fischer,  S.  J.  Folio,  New  York,  1932,  pp.  xvi,  167, 
29  double  plates. 

This  is  the  first  complete  translation  into  any  modern  lan- 
guage of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  the  last  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, who  worked  at  Alexandria  1700  years  ago,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  have  appeared  over  fifty  editions  of  the  Greek  text 
since  the  editio  princeps  of  Erasmus  at  Basel  in  1533.  The  trans- 
lator is  widely  known  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  fields  of 
historical  geography  and  cartography.  The  size  and  cost  of  this 
sumptuous  volume,  published  by  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
are  largely  due  to  the  cartographic  supplement  which  takes  up 
nearly  half  of  it.  The  paper,  typography,  and  binding  in  half- 
leather  are  superb.     Only  250  copies  have  been  issued. 

The  translation  is  based  on  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of 
the  Geography,  the  former  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  the 
latter  from  the  Renaissance  or  from  the  early  fifteenth  century; 
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on  important  printed  editions  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth centuries;  and  on  the  critical  studies  especially  of  F.  G. 
Wilberg  and  Carl  Miiller.  As  a  supplement  to  the  translation, 
are  added  twenty-seven  photo-gelatine  reproductions  of  maps 
recognized  as  essentially  Ptolemaic.  These  are  taken  from  the 
Codex  Ebnerianus ,  in  the  Lenox  collection  now  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  prepared  by  Donnus  Nicolaus  Germanus  ca.  1460, 
and  the  basis  of  those  appearing  in  early  Roman  editions  of  the 
Geography  from  1478  to  1508.  These  are  the  best  reproduc- 
tions of  Ptolemaic  maps  now  published,  with  the  exception  of  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  Codex  Athous  graeciis  from  the 
cloister  of  Vatopedi  on  Athos  by  Didot,  Paris,  1867,  and  Vol.  IV 
of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  Urbinas  graecus  82  to  be  discussed  below. 
Two  additional  maps,  made  after  the  discovery  of  America,  are 
the  Ruysch  W^orld  Map  taken  from  the  printed  edition  of  1508, 
and  the  New  World  Map  of  Lorenz  Fries  from  that  of  1522.  The 
latter  shows  the  name  America  across  what  is  now  South  Amer- 
ica, where  Martin  Waldseemiiller  had  placed  it  in  1507  on  the 
world  map  which  accompanied  his  famous  essay  Cosviographiae 
introductio,  while  on  the  former  that  area  is  marked  Terra  sancte 
she  Miindiis  novus,  the  latter  part  of  that  title  being  the  same 
as  Vespucci  had  used  in  his  Lisbon  letter  of  March  or  April,  1508. 

The  chief  reason  why  there  has  never  before  been  a  complete 
translation  of  Ptolemy  into  a  modern  language — though  incom- 
plete versions  exist  in  Italian  and  French — has  been  shown  by 
Prof.  Fischer  to  be  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  critical  Greek  text  or 
Latin  translation.  The  early  printed  editions  were  critically  worth- 
less— the  first  Latin  version  of  1462  (?),  which  was  followed  by 
others  in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  the  first 
Greek  text  of  Erasmus  already  mentioned,  and  the  first  Greek 
text  with  Latin  translation  by  Bertius,  Leyden,  1618.  The  latter 
was  regarded  as  the  standard  text  down  to  the  last  century,  when 
the  first  attempt  to  make  a  critical  edition  was  made  by  F.  G.  Wil- 
berg and  C.  H.  F.  Grashof,  Essen,  1836-45,  followed  by  that  of 
C.  F.  A.  Nobbe,  Leipzig,  1843-5.  The  latter  in  its  2nd  edition, 
1898  and  1913,  shares  with  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  translation 
made  by  C.  Miiller  and  C.  T.  Fischer  (Didot),  2nd  ed.  1,  Pts.  1 
and  2,  1883  and  1901,  the  honor  of  being  the  best  today. 

While  the  translation  purports  to  be  scientifically  done,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  point  out  certain  omissions  which  one  should  not 
expect  in  such  a  publication.  As  there  are  over  forty  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts  known,  of  various  degrees  of  completeness  and 
value,  and  many  printed  editions,  the  work  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  apparatus  criticus,  giving,  with  some  system  of  proper  nota- 
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tion,  the  variant  readings  of  all.  In  this  way  the  reader  might 
know  which  are  "the  generally  recognized  best  Latin  and  Greek 
texts"  (XIII).  Moreover,  there  should  be  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  manuscripts,  editions,  and  studies  of  Ptolemy,  instead  of 
the  few  works  mentioned  by  Prof.  Fischer  in  his  Introduction 
(3-15).  The  analytic  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Geography  by 
book  and  chapter  (VII-X)  is  serviceable,  but  it  is  needlessly  re- 
peated twice  in  the  translation,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
eight  books  and  again  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  each  book. 
A  systematic  index  or  indexes  would  have  been  invaluable — of 
countries,  provinces,  lands,  tribes,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
especially  of  the  8,000  localities  taken  over  by  Ptolemy  in  Bks. 
II-VII  from  Marinus  of  Tyre,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes 
correct  to  five  minutes. 

Nor  can  the  reviewer  whole-heartedly  accept  the  translator's 
praise  of  Ptolemy  as  a  geographer.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Ptolemy's  fame  both  in  geography  and  astronomy  has  been 
largely  adventitious.  Though  in  both  fields  he  wielded  absolute 
authority  for  centuries,  an  influence  on  later  science  only  second 
to  that  of  Aristotle — the  "geocentric"  theory  in  the  Almagest, 
already  disproved  by  Aristarchus  nearly  four  centuries  before  but 
unfortunately  accepted  by  the  Church,  not  being  destroyed  till  the 
time  of  Copernicus  and  the  later  Kepler  and  Newton,  his  geo- 
graphical system  gradually  waning  in  face  of  the  rise  of  modern 
geographi  al  discovery — nevertheless  his  chief  merit  in  both 
branches  of  science  was  neither  originality  nor  discovery,  in  which 
respects  he  stood  far  behind  several  of  his  predecessors,  but  mere- 
ly industry  and  learning.  He  was  only  a  collector,  reviser,  and 
editor  of  works  by  men  far  his  superiors,  the  Almagest  resting  on 
the  labors  of  Hipparchus,  the  founder  of  scientific  astronomy,  the 
Geography  being  merely  a  corrected  and  amplified  version  of  the 
work  of  his  immediate  forerunner,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  to  which  he 
made  only  slight  additions. 

His  Geography,  a  dry  and  technical  work,  is  neither  complete 
nor  satisfactory.  At  best  it  is  only  mathematical  in  scope,  rigidly 
excluding  descriptions  of  lands,  products,  climate,  physical  fea- 
tures, and  peoples.  Strabo,  over  a  century  before,  understood  far 
better  the  importance  of  rivers  and  mountains  in  "geographizing" 
a  given  country.  Both  physical  and  descriptive  geography  were 
practically  unknown  to  Ptolemy.  Moreover,  his  faults  are  as 
great  as  those  which  he  condemned  in  the  work  of  Marinus  (I, 
chs.  6-20).  He  exaggerates  the  extent  of  the  habitable  world, 
the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  size  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon), 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  encloses  the  Indian  ocean  by  joining  south- 
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eastern  Asia  to  southern  Africa,  a  mistake  of  far-reaching  influ- 
ence, since  it  sadly  retarded  modern  efforts  to  reach  the  Indies  by 
circumnavigating  Africa,  though  Phoenician  sailors  sent  out  by 
the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho  over  seven  centuries  before  his  time 
had  successfully  accomplished  the  feat.  Many  of  his  faults  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  more  of  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer  than  geographer,  but  they  were  faults  nevertheless. 

Thus  his  importance  as  a  geographer  is  due  merely  to  the 
scientific  form  of  the  Geography  and  the  systematic  organization  of 
its  material.  These  things  have  made  it  in  a  sense  the  foundation 
of  Moslem  and  modern  cartography,  which  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
veloped from  his  maps  and  their  spherical  projection.  In  this  sense 
only  may  his  be  called  "the  most  considerable  attempt  to  place  the 
study  of  geography  on  a  scientific  basis,  giving  him,  therefore,  the 
first  place  among  ancient  writers  on  the  subject"  (XIII) . 

Despite  the  shortcomings  already  noted,  the  present  transla- 
tion, and  especially  the  reproductions  of  Ebner's  maps  to  illustrate 
the  text  of  the  Geography  chapter  by  chapter,  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  to  every  student  of  Ptolemy  or  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy in  general.  It  is  hoped  that  the  translation  will  appear  in 
the  near  future  in  a  more  convenient  and  less  costly  publication. 

II.  Claudii  Ptolemaei  Geographiae  Codex  Urbinas  graectis 
82  phototypice  depictus  consilio  et  opera  curatorum  Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae.  Ed.  by  Joseph  Fischer,  S.  J.,  and  dedicated  to  Pius  XI, 
Pont.  Max.  Two  volumes  in  four:  I,  Pt.  1,  Pp.  xvi,  60S;  I,  Pt. 
2,  Tabulae  geographicae  LXXXIII;  II,  Pt.  1,  37  double  pages,  78; 
II,  Pt.  2,  viii,  Tabulae  geographicae  LVII.  Lugduni  Batavorum 
et  Lipsiae,  1932. 

This  sumptuous  and  costly  work  by  the  well-known  geo- 
grapher and  cartographer.  Prof.  Fischer  of  Feldkirch,  forms  Vol. 
XVIIII  of  the  famous  series  Codices  e  Vaticanis  selecti.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy, 
based  on  the  most  important  and  influential  of  all  Greek  mss.  of 
that  work,  whose  importance  for  Ptolemaic  studies  the  editor  was 
the  first  to  point  out. 

It  is  in  two  main  sections,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
text  and  map  volume:  I,  Pt.  1,  is  a  comprehensive  Com- 
mentatio — albeit  in  German — on  what  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Ptolemy,  though  properly  speaking  a  biography  is  non-existent;  his 
works,  of  which  no  critical  edition  of  the  Geography  exists;  and  his 
influence  on  geographical  science,  with  a  historico-cartographic 
bibliography  (491-513),  list  of  manuscripts  used  in  the  work 
(555-7),  and  various  indexes  (559-607).     I,  Pt.  2,  reproduces  83 
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maps  from  S3  different  Mss.;  24  Greek  from  14  Mss.;  2  Arabic 
from  1  Ms.;  and  57  Latin  from  38  Mss.  II,  Pt.  1,  Is  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  Codex  Urbinas  graecus  82,  the  Greek  text  of  Bks. 
I-VIII  of  the  Geography,  with  a  critical  apparatus  In  Latin,  the 
work  of  the  well-known  Italian  Hellenist  Dr.  Pio  FranchI  de' 
Cavallerl.  Here  the  captions  of  books,  chapters,  and  sections  fol- 
low those  of  the  last  two  revisions  of  the  Geography,  those  by  C. 
Miiller  and  C.  T.  Fischer,  I,  Pt.  2,  2nd  ed.,  ParlsIIs,  1883  and 
1901,  and  by  C.  F.  A.  Nobbe,  I,  II,  2nd  ed.,  Lipslae,  1898-1913. 
II,  Pt.  2,  the  costliest  part  of  the  work,  is  a  facsimile  reproduction 
in  original  size  of  57  maps  of  the  Geography — 27  from  Cod.  Ur- 
binas 82,  followed  by  27  from  Cod.  Vaticaniis  latinus  5698,  and  3 
from  Cod.  Urbinas  graecus,  83,  accompanied  by  introductory  re- 
marks by  Dr.  Fischer  (VII-VIII). 

This  great  publication,  wherein  the  best  of  the  Ptolemaic 
Mss.  is  compared  with  many  others,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  found 
in  various  libraries  and  collections,  is  the  result  of  labors  extending 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  the  interruption  caused  by  the 
world  war  and  its  immediate  aftermath  we  are  Indebted  for  the 
inclusion  of  several  publications  and  source  material.  We  might 
especially  note  the  texts  and  maps  of  the  Geography  recently  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  A.  Deissmann,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  In  the 
Seraglio  Library  In  Constantinople.  First,  the  badly  Injured  parch- 
ment folio  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Cod.  Constant.  Seragl.  gr.  57, 
in  122  sheets  and  27  maps  (Comm.  515-23),  which  reproduces  the 
entire  eight  books  of  the  Geography.  Here  the  World  Map  is 
given  In  modified  spherical  projection,  such  as  was  used  by  Ptolemy, 
but  it  is  not  the  latter's  genuine  map,  since  Its  contents  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  data  of  Ptolemy  as  given  In  Bk.  VII,  chs.  5-7,  but 
is  to  be  assigned  rather  to  the  modified  projection  by  Agathodae- 
mon  (516f.),  the  Alexandrine  geographer  of  the  second  century, 
who  made  a  recension  of  Ptolemy's  maps.  Secondly,  the  Cod.  Con- 
stant. Seragl.  lat.  44  (524-6),  a  splendidly  preserved  parchment 
of  98  folio  sheets  known  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  Latin  translations 
of  the  Geography,  by  Jacobus  Angelus,  first  published  by  Fried- 
rich  Blass  in  Hermes,  XXIII,  1888,  227f.  Thirdly,  important 
parts  of  Cod.  Constant.  Seragl.  lat.  84  (385  and  528-51),  printed 
by  Francesco  Berllnghlerl  and  dedicated  to  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople, Sultan  Mohammed  II,  who  reigned  1451-81.  There 
are  also  included  from  recently  discovered  sources  Dr.  E.  L. 
Stevenson's  reproductions  of  the  text  and  maps  of  Cod.  Esciirial- 
ensis  lat.  (414-15);  the  well-preserved  parchment  Cod. 
Constant.  Arabicus  2610  (523-4)  now  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
first  photographed  in  1928  for  the  State  Library  at  Berlin;  and  26 
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rotographs  of  Ptolemaic  Ms.  maps  from  Cod,  Newberriensis  lat. 
(527-8),  in  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  which  are  shown  to 
be  essentially  copied  from  the  Ulm  printed  edition  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  1482  or  1486,  and  so  going  back  to  Donnus  Nicolaus 
Germanus;  and  several  others. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  the  work  to  the  layman  interested 
in  ancient  geography  is  I,  one.  Here  in  three  books  are  discussed 
all  questions  relating  to  (a)  Ptolemy,  man  and  scholar,  geographer 
and  cartographer  (10-171);  (b)  the  manuscript  tradition  of  the 
Geography  with  a  list  of  the  chief  Greek  and  Latin  Mss.  of  the  so- 
called  A  and  B  redactions  conforming  in  the  main  with  the  division 
into  Byzantine  and  Asiatic  by  C.  Miiller  in  his  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  in  1867  ( 171-415)  ;  and  (c)  the  secular  influence  of  the 
Geography  down  to  the  Renaissance,  a  millenium  after  his  day — 
first  on  the  Greeks  and  Byzantines,  especially  Agathodaemon, 
Pappas,  and  Marcian  of  Heraclea;  then  on  the  Syrians,  Arabians, 
and  Armenians;  and  lastly  on  the  Romans  and  Germans  (417- 
490).  Under  b  is  an  extensive  section  on  the  history  and  date  of 
the  Cod.  Urbinas  gr.  82  (219-234).  This  Ms.,  undated  and  un- 
signed, has  been  known  to  scholars  only  since  1895,  when  the  cat- 
alog of  the  Greek  Urbinas  Mss.  was  made,  and  was  named  after 
the  second  Duke  of  Urbino  (1482-1502).  It  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  Urbino  by  the  latter's  father  Federico,  who  died  in 
1482,  from  the  Orient,  and  probably  from  the  great  cloister  of  the 
Studium,  founded  in  the  fifth  century  at  Constantinople,  where  it 
may  hitherto  have  reposed.  On  the  ground  of  lettering,  literature, 
etc.,  it  has  been  assigned  by  Dr.  Fischer  to  the  twelfth,  or  at  latest 
to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  conformably  with  the 
date  earlier  fixed  by  the  great  German  Byzantine  scholar,  Karl 
Krumbacher  and  his  pupil  Dr.  S.  G.  Mercati,  and  accepted  by  Dr. 
de'  Cavalieri,  though  an  earlier  date,  the  eleventh  century,  has  been 
recently  argued  by  J.  L.  Heiberg  and  Otto  Cuntz. 

This  great  work,  then,  along  with  the  first  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  Geography  into  any  modern  language  discussed  above, 
has  placed  Ptolemaic  studies  on  a  new  basis.  We  are  now  ready 
for  a  complete  critical  Greek  text  of  the  Geography y  which  will 
supersede  the  imperfect  earlier  attempts  by  F.  G.  Wilberg  and 
C.  K.  F.  Grashof,  Essen,  1836-45,  and  those  of  C.  Miiller  and  C. 
T.  Fischer,  and  of  C.  F.  A.  Nobbe,  already  mentioned.  The  crit- 
ical text  of  Ptolemy's  works  by  J.  L.  Heiberg  and  others  is  still  in 
progress,  vol.  I,  Pts.  1,  2,  Syntaxis  mathematica,  having  appeared 
in  1898-1903,  and  II,  Opera  astronomica  minora,  in  1907.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  third  concluding  volume  will  give  us  the  long  needed 
text  of  the  Geography. 
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LIBRARY  PLANNING  FOR  THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM 

By  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True 

The  botanical  books  from  the  Morris  library  in  the  home  at 
Chestnut  Hill  became  largely  the  property  of  others  on  the  death 
of  Miss  Morris,  but  among  the  belongings  left  with  the  buildings 
to  the  Arboretum  were  about  175  volumes.  This  small  group  of 
books  consists  in  large  part  of  books  on  gardening  in  its  different 
aspects,  including  a  few  handsomely  illustrated  works.  Several 
series  of  books  on  trees  and  shrubs  make  up  another  group.  "Na- 
ture study"  books  are  also  represented.  Among  the  serial  botanical 
publications  present  is  "Meehan's  Monthly." 

The  books  likely  to  be  of  greatest  use  at  the  Arboretum  will 
be  those  having  to  do  with  trees  and  shrubbery  in  their  various 
gross  aspects.  The  taxonomy,  geographical  distribution,  ecolog- 
ical peculiarities,  ornamental  properties,  values  in  various  eco- 
nomic ways,  such  as  timber  and  fibre  production,  restraining  in- 
fluence on  erosion,  relations  to  disease-producing  organisms,  will  be 
topics  of  this  character.  Forestry  periodicals  and  related  books 
would  belong  here. 

The  literature  of  gardening  in  its  various  developments  will 
find  more  use  at  the  Arboretum  than  at  the  University.  This  in- 
cludes the  files  of  garden  serials,  books,  and  periodicals  dealing 
with  taxonomy  sources  and  treatment  of  plants  used  In  ornamental 
ways;  methods  of  gardening,  including  propagation,  soil  prepara- 
tion, pruning,  and  fertilization.  "Nature"  books  deahng  with 
plants  in  a  popular  way  would  belong  in  this  general  category. 

The  books  of  the  Arboretum  will  be  easily  available  to  any 
who  need  them.  The  titles  of  the  volumes  there  will  be  listed  at 
the  University.  A  regular  car  service  Is  maintained  between  the 
Botany  Department  and  the  Arboretum,  outgoing  cars  leaving  at 
9:00  A.  M.  and  at  1:30  P.  M.,  return  car  service  from  the  Ar- 
boretum at  1  :00  P.  M.  and  5  :30  P.  M.,  with  a  running  time  of 
thirty  minutes  between  stations.  Books,  therefore,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Arboretum  without  considerable  delay.  The  secre- 
tary at  the  Arboretum  office  will  act  as  librarian  for  the  present. 

The  transfer  to  the  Arboretum  of  the  types  of  Items  Indicated 
will  greatly  relieve  the  overcrowded  shelves  of  the  Botanical  de- 
partmental library,  as  well  as  certain  spaces  In  the  general  library 
building,  where  many  books  and  periodicals  are  now  most  Incon- 
veniently stored.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  arrangement  the  books 
placed  at  the  Arboretum  may  find  more  appreciation  than  they 
now  receive.  Persons  wishing  to  read  the  books  at  the  Arboretum 
will  find  a  well-lighted  and  quiet  reading  room  near  that  containing 
the  shelves. 
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THE  BRAHMS  CENTENARY  EXHIBITION 

By  Dr.  Otto  E.  Albrccht 

Johannes  Brahms,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  observed 
on  May  7,  was  honored  by  a  noteworthy  exhibition  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  which  was  on  view  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
that  month.  The  generosity  of  collectors  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  in  lending  their  treasures  for  the  exhibition  made  possible 
a  display  of  considerable  interest  for  the  layman  as  well  as  for  the 
musician.  Unpublished  letters  and  photographs,  manuscripts  of 
Brahms'  compositions,  and  a  virtually  forgotten  work  of  the  com- 
poser, were  the  high  spots  in  the  collection  of  objects  which  filled 
seven  exhibition  cases,  and  indeed  a  large  quantity  of  material  was 
rejected  for  lack  of  space. 

Since  most  of  the  original  mss.  of  Brahms'  compositions  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
to  which  he  willed  his  possessions,  or  of  his  publishers,  a  great  deal 
of  Interest  attached  to  the  mss.  of  two  of  the  composer's  finest 
I'leder,  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Sessler.  They  are  the  printer's  copies 
of  "Die  Schnur,  die  Perl'  an  Perle,"  and  "WIr  muessen  uns 
trennen,"  the  second  song  one  of  the  Magelone  cycle.  Carefully 
written  In  Ink,  with  a  few  last-minute  changes  In  pencil,  they  are 
yet  not  easy  to  read  off  at  the  piano  unless  one  Is  familiar  with 
his  hand. 

To  musicologists,  perhaps  the  most  important  item  was  a 
copy  of  one  of  Brahms'  works  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  bibliographers.  This  was  a  set  of  orchestrations  for  five  of 
the  songs  of  Franz  Schubert,  one  of  Brahms'  favorite  composers, 
of  whom  he  said  that  "there  Is  not  one  of  his  songs  from  which 
one  can  not  learn  something."  The  arrangements  were  made 
about  1862  for  Julius  Stockhausen,  one  of  Brahms'  Intimate  friends 
and  the  finest  lieder  singer  of  his  time.  Some  years  after  the 
death  of  Brahms,  Stockhausen  had  copies  made  for  Horatio  Con- 
nell,  who  was  studying  with  him  and  who  Is  now  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Three  of  the  songs  were  performed 
In  the  Brahms  version  by  Mr.  Connell  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  In  1914,  the  only  time  they  have  been  performed  In 
America,  If  not  perhaps  the  only  time  anywhere  since  the  death  of 
Brahms.  Mr.  Connell  casually  mentioned  his  copy  of  these  works 
to  the  writer,  thinking  they  would  be  of  no  interest  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, until  he  was  assured  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  Brahms 
experts.  One  of  the  five,  Ellen's  second  song  from  Scott's  "Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  was  apparently  one  of  Brahms'  favorites,  for  a  set- 
ting for  soprano  solo,  women's  chorus,  and  wind  instruments  was 
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published  in  1927.     The  scoring  in  the  version  made  for  Stock- 
hausen  is  for  horns  and  oboes  only. 

Of  the  unpublished  letters,  the  most  interesting  was  one  lent 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  written  by  Brahms  to  the  famous 
conductor,  Hans  von  Buelow.  It  was  the  latter  who,  in  his  ad- 
miration for  his  friend's  works,  coined  the  phrases  "the  three  B's" 
(Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms)  and  "the  tenth  symphony"  (in- 
dicating that  Brahms'  first  symphony  was  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
ninth  of  Beethoven).  Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been 
in  these  comparisons,  they  aroused  a  wave  of  hostility  for  which 
Brahms  could  scarcely  have  been  grateful.  But  in  this  letter  he 
playfully  regrets  having  had  to  miss  a  reception  in  his  friend's 
honor  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  asks  him  to  let  off  one 
of  the  members  of  the  orchestra  from  one  rehearsal  a  week  in  order 
to  keep  Brahms  informed  of  von  Buelow's  doings.  But  the  most 
amusing  feature  of  the  letter  is  the  engraved  portrait  of  von  Bue- 
low at  the  top  of  the  sheet.  Apparently  Brahms  had  helped  him- 
self to  a  sheet  of  his  friend's  paper  while  on  a  visit  to  Meiningen, 
and  amused  himself  by  sending  the  portrait  back  to  its  owner. 

Four  other  Brahms  letters  were  lent  by  Dr.  E.  Brooks  Keffer 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  I.  Keffer,  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  United  States  in  autograph  letters  of  famous  musi- 
cians. One  of  these  was  to  Albert  Dietrich,  a  life-long  friend  of 
Brahms,  and  another  to  Sir  George  Henschel,  first  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  others  were  received  just  as  the 
exhibition  opened,  and  there  was  no  time  to  identify  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  From  the  Keffer  collection  came  also 
autographs  and  photographs  of  Brahms'  friends,  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  Joseph  Joachim,  the  great  violinist. 

Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  who  had  acquired  a  number  of 
Brahms  souvenirs  while  writing  his  forthcoming  book,  "The  Un- 
known Brahms,"  lent  several  items  of  more  personal  interest. 
These  included  a  raffia  cigar  case,  perhaps  the  very  one  from  which 
was  drawn  the  cigar  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  portrait  by 
Willy  von  Beckenrath.  The  latter  easily  drew  the  greatest  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Brahms  pictures  exhibited.  Mr.  Schauffler  also  sent 
the  blue  pencil  with  which  Brahms  corrected  his  manuscripts,  and 
in  view  of  the  composer's  intense  self-criticism,  declared  it  without 
too  much  exaggeration  to  be  "one  of  the  most  important  tools  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  music." 

Only  a  part  of  the  significant  books  and  articles  on  Brahms 
and  his  music  could  be  accommodated.  These  ranged  from  the 
article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschr'tft  fiier  Musik  for  October  28,  1853, 
edited  by  Robert  Schumann,  in  which  the  great  composer  declared 
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to  musical  Germany  the  genius  of  the  youth  of  twenty  who  had 
just  come  and  shown  him  his  first  compositions,  to  the  recent  study 
of  the  composer's  chamber  music  by  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Jr.,  an  as- 
sociate trustee  of  the  University,  and  the  original  draft  of  a  part 
of  Mr.  Schauffler's  book.  Parts  of  the  eight-volume  Life  by  Kal- 
beck  and  of  the  monumental  complete  edition  of  Brahms'  work  in 
26  volumes  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  were  also  shown. 
Nearly  a  whole  case  was  taken  with  a  display  of  centenary  pro- 
grams of  Brahms'  works  given  during  the  past  few  months  in  this 
country.  Although  the  most  impressive  observance  of  the  centen- 
ary was  the  series  of  six  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Philadelphia  boasted,  in  its  many  concerts,  a  complete  cycle  of 
the  composer's  chamber  music  and  songs,  both  of  which  were  due 
primarily  to  the  enthusiasm  of  alumni  of  the  University. 

First  editions  of  the  individual  works  of  Brahms  are  not 
sought  after  by  collectors,  but  the  case  containing  them  was  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  exhibition.  The  elaborately  engraved  title- 
pages  offered  a  survey  of  the  changes  in  taste  from  1855  to  1896. 
The  earhest  example  shown,  the  B  major  trio,  Opus  8,  was  a  note- 
worthy association  item  as  well.  This  copy  of  Brahms'  first  cham- 
ber music  work  was  the  one  from  which  the  world  premiere  of  this 
work  was  given  in  New  York  in  1855,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
Brahms  was  not  well  known  in  Germany  and  when  chamber  music 
was  just  beginning  to  be  seriously  accepted  in  New  York.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  William  Mason,  who  organized  the  series  of 
qoncerts  in  New  York,  had  met  Brahms  at  the  home  of  Liszt  at 
Weimar,  and  had  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  introduce  his  works 
to  New  York.  The  violinist  of  this  memorable  performance  was 
none  other  than  Theodore  Thomas,  who  was  destined  to  have  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  development  of  musical  taste  in  America 
as  an  orchestra  conductor. 

The  widespread  interest  manifested  in  this  exhibition  leads 
one  to  hope  that  others  of  a  similar  nature  may  follow  it  in  future 
years  and  that  they  may  add  new  friends  to  the  Library. 
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THE  EDGAR  FAHS  SMITH  MEMORIAL 

LIBRARY  ON  THE  HISTORY 

OF  CHEMISTRY 

By  Dr.  Walter  T.  Taggart 

There  stands  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  bronze  statue  of  Provost  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,  with 
the  inscription:  Teacher — Investigator — Friend.  Few  of  the 
thousands  who  daily  pass  this  memorial  realize  that  within 
a  few  steps,  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 
this  distinguished  educator  labored  for  over  forty  years  as 
professor  of  chemistry,  as  vice-provost,  and  as  provost.  Here 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  literary  treasures  which  he  had 
acquired  and  used  to  such  great  advantage  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  his  chosen  science. 

Five  years  ago,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Smith's 
widow,  Mrs.  Margie  A.  Smith,  there  was  founded,  and  later 
endowed  by  her.  The  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Memorial  Library 
on  the  History  of  Chemistry.  This  library,  consisting  of  over 
five  thousand  items  relating  to  the  history  of  chemistry,  can 
truly  be  said  to  contain  the  classics  of  the  subject.  Among 
these  are  the  works  of  the  great  chemists — Geber,  Stahl, 
Berzelius,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  Dalton,  Avogadro,  Davy, 
Liebig,  Kekule,  Pasteur,  Arrhenius,  Mendeleeff,  Ramsay,  and 
many  more.  Many  of  these  original  publications  are  presen- 
tation copies  to  distinguished  chemists  and  bear  the  authors' 
signatures. 


Fine  engravings,  autograph  letters  of  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  others  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  constitute  a  part  of  the  collec- 
tion. Here,  also,  are  fine  examples  of  early  American  stipple 
engravings,  in  particular,  those  of  David  Edwin.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Smith's  own  publications,  with  their  translations  into 
foreign  languages,  are  his  typewritten  lecture  notes  on  the 
history  of  chemistry.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  these  vol- 
umes to  reahze  his  special  interest  in  this  field. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  scope  and  character  of  the  collection  rather  than  a 
detailed  account  of  its  contents.  A  few  of  the  rare  items 
pertaining  to  chemistry  are  described  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Raymond  Lully,  1235-1315.  De  secretis  naturae, 
Cologne,  1567;  Codicillvs,  Cologne,  1572.  These  works  are 
attributed  to  Lully,  a  voluminous  writer  on  alchemical  sub- 
jects. He  described  the  making  of  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia 
and  studied  their  action  on  metals. 

Philippus  Ulstadius.  La  ceil  des  philosophes,  Paris, 
1550.  Ulstadius  first  published  this  work  in  Latin  in  1525. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  of  distillation,  substances  prepared 
by  that  process,  and  their  use  in  medicine.  The  methods 
noted  by  him  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Arnold  de  Villa 
Nova,  Albertus  Magnus,  Raymond  Lully  and  others.  Fer- 
guson^ states:  "The  woodcuts  of  apparatus,  retorts,  flasks, 
receivers,  furnaces,  etc.  are  identical  with  those  in  the  folio 
editions  of  Geber,  printed  by  Griininger  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century." 

Andreas  Libavius,  d.  1616.  Syntagmatis  selectorum 
vndiqvaqve  et  perspicve  traditorvm  alchymiae  arcanorum, 
Frankfort,  1611.  This  folio  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
collection.  It  was  presented  to  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  by  Provost 
Josiah  H.  Penniman,  who  purchased  it  in  New  England.  It 
bears  the  inscription  "This  book  came  from  California  in  the 
Brig  Sam  French,  1851.  Eastport,  Maine."  This  volume, 
which  was  brought  around  Cape  Horn  during  the  gold  rush 
period,  leads  one ,  to  wonder  who  possessed  it  in  that  inter- 
esting period  in  California.  On  the  title-page  is  the  inscrip- 
tion "Collegii  Societatis  Jesu  Bambergersis" — mute  evidence 
that  it  was  possibly  the  property  of  a  Jesuit  priest  in  one  of 

^  Bibliotheca   ckemifa,   by   John   Ferguson.      Glasgow,    1906. 
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the  old  Spanish  missions.  Libavius  was  among  the  first  to 
describe  chemical  reactions  in  plain  language,  and  is  credited 
by  Ferguson  with  writing  the  first  real  text-book  on  chem- 
istry. This  edition  antedates  the  1615  edition  noted  by 
Ferguson. 

Jean  Baptiste  van  Helmont,  1577-1644.  Ortus  medi- 
cinae,  Amsterdam,  1648.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  van  Helmont,  published  after  his  death  by 
his  son.  It  was  printed  by  Louis  Elzevir,  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  famous  Elzevir  press.  The  volume  contains  a  rare 
frontispiece,  showing  portraits  of  van  Helmont  and  his  son, 
Franciscus  Mercurius,  with  the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to 
the  various  properties  of  van  Helmont  and  his  wife. 

Johann  Rudolf  Glauber,  1604P-1668.  Opera  chymica, 
Frankfort,  1658.  2  vols.  This  is  one  of  the  best  editions  of 
Glauber's  works,  and  contains  the  original  illustrations  on 
distillation  which  are  so  frequently  reproduced  in  other  pub- 
lications. 

Robert  Boyle,  1627-1691.  Nova  experimenta  physico- 
mechanica  de  v'l  aeris  elastica,  Rotterdam,  1669;  The  scep- 
tical chemist,  Oxford,  1680.  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  the  fore- 
most natural  philosophers  of  his  time,  was  a  voluminous 
writer  on  many  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  1680  edition  of 
The  sceptical  chemist  the  library  contains  a  Latin  edition 
published  at  Rotterdam  in  1668.  This  book  had  a  revolu- 
tionary influence  upon  the  science  of  the  time.  "The  spring 
and  weight  of  the  air,"  noted  above,  was  Boyle's  first  scientific 
work.  He  was  the  first  to  define  an  element  clearly,  and 
showed  that  a  compound  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  con- 
stituents. He  is  best  known  for  his  law  of  the  compressibil- 
ity of  gases. 

Johann  Kunckel  von  Lowenstern,  1630P-1703.  Ars 
vitraria  experimentalis,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1689.  Brandt 
prepared  phosphorus  in  1669,  but  its  elementary  nature  was 
established  by  Kunckel  and  Boyle.  Kunckel's  book  on  the  art 
of  glass  making  was  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  period 
upon  the  subject.  It  contains  his  portrait  and  numerous  fine 
engravings. 

Hermann  Boerhaave,  1668-1738.  Elementa  chemicae, 
Leyden,  1732.  This  was  one  of  the  most  popular  text-books 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  edition,  which  appeared 
in  Latin  in  1724,  was  a  compilation  by  Boerhaave's  students 
of  his  lectures  on  chemistry.     This  edition  was  issued  with- 
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out  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  Boerhaave.  The  publica- 
tion underwent  numerous  unauthorized  translations  and  re- 
visions. The  first  authentic  edition  appeared  in  Leyden  in 
1732  in  two  quarto  volumes.  The  authenticity  of  this  edition 
is  evidenced  by  Boerhaave's  own  signature  upon  the  reverse 
side  of  the  title-page.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  edition 
is  a  printer's  error  omitting  pages  423-424  in  volume  1,  and 
duplicating  pages  187-188  in  their  place.  Dr.  Tenney  L. 
Davis  declares  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  personality  of  Boer- 
haave is  more  clearly  portrayed  in  the  spurious  edition,  which 
contains  numerous  anecdotes  in  the  language  in  which  he 
addressed  his  students;  Boerhaave  omitted  these  in  his  more 
formal  edition."  An  English  translation  of  this  edition  by 
Peter  Shaw  appeared  in  London  in  1741. 

Albaro  Alonso  Barba,  fl.  1640.  Arte  de  los  metales, 
Madrid,  1740.  First  edition.  Barba  lived  in  the  village  of 
Lepe  in  Andalusia.  He  became  a  priest  and  went  to  South 
America  in  the  service  of  a  church  at  Potosi.  There  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  the  mining  procedures  in  vogue 
at  the  time,  and  through  his  interest  in  metals  became  an 
expert  assayer.  In  this  book  he  discusses  various  processes, 
the  secrets  of  which  were  zealously  guarded  by  the  Spaniards. 
Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  kinsman  and  patron 
of  the  famous  Samuel  Pepys,  procured  a  copy  of  Barba's 
book  while  serving  as  an  ambassador  to  Spain.  Montagu  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  science,  and  translated  two  of  the  five 
parts  of  Barba's  volume.  The  translation  of  the  first  part 
appeared  in  1670;  in  1674  Montagu  published  a  volume  con- 
taining translations  of  two  parts  of  Barba's  book.  The  orig- 
inal work  by  Barba  was  presented  to  Dr.  Smith  by  Professor 
E.  Moles  of  the  University  of  Madrid.  Later  Dr.  Smith  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  translation  by  the 'Earl  of 
Sandwich.  The  work  is  interesting  because  it  throws  light 
upon  the  theories  and  practices  in  the  working  of  metals 
at  that  time. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  1743-1794.  Traite  elemen- 
taire  de  chimie,  Paris,  1789,  3  vols.  The  immortal  Lavoisier, 
founder  of  modern  chemistry,  is  represented  in  the  Smith 
collection  by  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  with  plates  en- 
graved by  Madame  Lavoisier.  The  publication  is  important 
because  of  the  revolution  in  chemistry  effected  by  Lavoisier. 


^  "The    vicissitudes    of    Boerhaave's    text-book    of    chemistry"    by    Tenney    L.    Davis. 
Brussels,    1928.      Reprinted   from    Isis,   no.    33    (v.  10),    March,    1928. 
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He  sent  two  copies  of  the  first  edition  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
on  February  2,  1790,  by  the  hand  of  his  friend,  M.  de  Coul- 
lens  de  Caumont.  In  the  letter  of  transmission  Lavoisier 
wrote:  "The  French  scholars  are  divided  at  this  moment  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  doctrine.  I  have  on  my  side  M. 
de  Morveau,  M.  Berthollet,  M.  de  Fourcroy,  M.  de  la  Place, 
M.  Monge,  and  in  general  the  savants  of  the  Academy.  The 
scholars  of  London  and  England  have  gradually  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Stahl  but  the  German  chemists  adhere  to  it. 
This  then  is  the  revolution  which  has  occurred  in  an  important 
branch  of  human  knowledge  since  your  departure  from 
Europe.  I  look  upon  this  revolution  as  well  advanced,  and 
it  will  be  complete  if  you  join  with  us  ...  .  Now  that  you 
have  been  informed  as  to  what  has  transpired  in  chemistry, 
it  might  be  well  to  speak  of  our  political  revolution  .... 
We  deeply  regret  your  absence  at  this  time  from  France;  you 
would  have  been  our  guide  and  could  have  shown  us  the 
limits  beyond  which  we  should  not  pass."  Four  years  after 
penning  this  letter,  Lavoisier,  a  victim  of  the  political  revolu- 
tion, died  on  the  guillotine. 

In  1787  Lavoisier  and  three  colleagues,  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veau, Berthollet,  and  de  Fourcroy  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "Methode  de  nomenclature  chimique",  in  which  such 
familiar  terms  as  oxides,  sulphates,  oxalates,  etc.,  appear  for 
the  first  time.  An  early  American  reaction  to  the  simplifica- 
tion in  chemical  nomenclature  was  evidenced  by  the  publica- 
tion in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1799,  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
new  nomenclature  of  chemistry  proposed  by  Messrs.  de  Mor- 
veau, Lavoisier,  Berthollet  and  Fourcroy,  with  additions  and 
improvements  by  Lyman  Spalding,  M.B.  Lecturer  on  Chem- 
istry In  Dartmouth  University."  A  reproduction  of  the  rare 
brochure,  an  original  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Smith  Memorial 
Library,  has  recently  been  Issued  by  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Ellas  Ashmole,  1617-1692.  Theatrum  chemicum  britan- 
niciim,  London,  1652.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  rare  books 
presented  to  Dr.  Smith  by  a  group  of  friends  at  Columbia 
University,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  Chem- 
ists' Club.  Theatrum  chemicum  is  a  compilation  by  Ellas 
Ashmole,  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  collection  now  at  Oxford 
University,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  old  English  poems  on 
alchemy  by  Thomas  Norton,  George  Ripley,  Chaucer,  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  John  Dee,  and  others.     This  item  is  one  of  two 
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in  the  collection  containing  the  book-plate  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. 

A  page  from  a  manuscript  written  by  the  great  Russian 
chemist,  Mendeleeff,  was  presented  to  Dr.  Smith  by  Madame 
Mendeleeff.  Mendeleeft's  outstanding  contribution  to  chem- 
istry was  his  arrangement  of  the  elements  according  to  the 
periodic  system.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the  standard  text-books 
in  chemistry.  Recently  one  of  Mendeleeff's  periodic  tables  sent 
from  the  United  States  was  mistaken  by  Soviet  officials  for  a 
dangerous  code  message  and  was  refused  admission  to  Russia 
through  the  mails,  proving  once  more  that  a  prophet  is  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country. 

Another  interesting  autograph  letter  is  from  the  cele- 
brated German  chemist,  Friedrich  Wohler,  who  is  noted  for 
his  isolation  of  the  metal  aluminum  and  for  his  synthesis  of 
urea  from  inorganic  substances.  The  latter  contribution 
revolutionized  organic  chemistry.  It  was  under  this  master 
of  chemistry  that  Dr.  Smith  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  year  1876.  The  letter,  translated  below,  is 
of  further  interest  since  it  was  addressed  to  George  F. 
Barker,  formerly  professor  of  physics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  "Gottingen,  August  19,  1877.  Let  me  express 
my  heartiest  thanks  for  the  great  honor  which  the  American 
Chemical  Society  has  shown  me  by  appointing  me  an  honorary 
member.  When  one  is  in  the  78th  year  of  life,  as  I  now  am, 
when  one's  strength  no  longer  permits  him  to  further  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  science,  such  a  distinction  is  a  two- 
fold source  of  joy,  as  a  sign  that  the  younger  generation  in 
its  path  of  rapid  progress  has  not  forgotten  us,  and  that  the 
incapacitated  comrades  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
are  still  remembered." 

In  connection  with  the  recent  world-wide  celebration  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  material  was  loaned  by  the 
Smith  Memorial  Library  for  a  Priestley  exhibit  which  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
Priestley  material  available  here.  A  document  of  interna- 
tional interest  written  by  Priestley  bears  the  date  "Clapton, 
Sept.  13,  1792,  Year  of  Liberty  4."  It  is  addressed  "To  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France."  In  this  letter 
Priestley  acknowledges  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of 
the  French  convention  and  a  citizen  of  France.     He  declines 
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membership  in  the  convention  but  accepts  citizenship  for  him- 
self and  his  son. 

This  special  library,  young  as  it  is,  has  fortunately  in- 
herited the  friendship  and  interest  of  Dr.  Smith's  distinguished 
colleagues  in  chemistry,  who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  collection  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
science.  These  men  have  been  generous  in  contributing  ma- 
terial, representing  hundreds  of  books,  portraits,  and  auto- 
graph letters,  thus  doing  for  it  what  Mr.  Henry  Reed  Hat- 
field has  done  for  chemistry  in  the  University  Library  by 
instaUing  and  equipping  a  room  for  the  Walter  Hatfield 
Library  of  Chemistry,  a  memorial  to  his  brother.  In  the  near 
future  the  Smith  memorial  collection  will  receive  from  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Browne,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  considerable  part  of  his  valuable  pri- 
vate collection.  Dr.  Browne  is  one  of  America's  foremost 
scholars  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  To  him  we  are  also 
indebted  for  .one  of  our  greatest  treasures,  "Conversations 
with  Edgar  Fahs  Smith,"  being  excerpts  from  Dr.  Browne's 
diary  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Brasch,  Chief  of  the  Smithsonian 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  generously  served 
as  consultant  in  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Smith 
Memorial  Library,  which  we  hope  will  soon  appear  in  print. 
The  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  Miss  Eva 
V.  Armstrong  as  Curator.  As  Dr.  Smith's  former  secretary 
she  assisted  in  assembling  the  collection. 

DR.  ROSENBACH'S  GIFT 

From  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  the  Library  has  recently 
received  a  most  valuable  gift  of  four  incunabula,  examples  of 
early  products  of  the  press  at  Venice,  Basel,  Nuremberg,  and 
Strassburg,  printed  between  1475  and  1495.  The  following 
description  of  the  books  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Clifford 
B.  Clapp,  Superintendent  of  the  cataloging  department  of  the 
Library : 

The  earliest  of  the  four  books  is  part  three  of  the 
Summa  of  Alexander  de  Ales  or  de  Hales,  entitled  Super 
tertium  sententiarum;  a  large  copy,  with  original  manuscript 
foliation,  bound  in  the  old  leather  and  wood  boards,  wormed. 
This  was  printed  in  1475  by  J.  de  Colonia  and  J.  Manthen, 
who  may  be  interpreted  as  Johann  of  Koln  and  Johann  Man- 
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then,   successors   to   Wendelin  of   Speier,    a   press  begun   by 
Johann  of  Speier  in  1469,  the  first  press  in  Venice. 

The  Basel  work  is  from  the  press  of  Johann  Amerbach  or 
Amorbach,  1492,  and  consists  of  parts  two  and  three  of 
Operum  Sancti  Ambrosii,  edited  by  Johannes  de  Lapide.  This 
copy,  according  to  its  inscription,  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  the  Friars  Minor,  Recollects,  of  Wetzlar. 
It  is  bound  in  two  parts  in  old  hard  stamped  leather. 

The  Specula  omnis  status  humane  vite  of  Dionysius  de 
Leuwis,  a  quarto  of  1495,  Is  one  of  a  small  number  of  works 
printed  from  about  1490  to  1500  by  Peter  Wagner  at  Nurn- 
berg.  The  initials  are  supplied  by  hand  in  red.  The  book  has 
numerous  contemporary  manuscript  notes,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription "Bibliothecae  Monrij  S.  Petrj." 

Interest   attaches   to   the    other  work,    Sermones    sancti 
Augustini  ad  heremitas,  by  the  so-called  Pseudo-Augustinus, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  study  of  early  printing, 
particularly  the  minute  study  of  individual  types,   in  recent 
years.     This  is  a  beautifully  preserved  little  quarto  on  crisp 
white  paper.     The  book  is  without  name  of  printer  or  date. 
When  bound  by  Roger  de  Coverly  in  modern  vellum  with  two 
dark  labels,  one  of  these  labels  attributed  it  to  the  press  of 
Martyn  Flach,  Argentoratum.     Shortly  thereafter'  (in  1898), 
appeared  the  precious,  painstaking  Index  to   incunabula   ar- 
ranged by  presses  and  dates  of  issue  by  Robert  Proctor,  who 
ascribed  this  edition  of  the  Sermones  ad  heremitas  to   the 
''Printer  of  the  1493  Casus  Breues  decretalium  [Husner]  ?." 
This  was   in   1898.      By    1908,   when   Pollard,   Esdaile,   and 
Scholderer  began  to  issue  their  Catalogue  of  hooks  printed  in 
the  xvth  century  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  problem  of 
identifying  printers  was  not  only  illustrated  by  the  new  ascrip- 
tion of  this  work  to  Johann  Priiss,  also  of  Strassburg,  but  Mr. 
Pollard  in  his  introduction  discussed  this  problem  at   some 
length.     "When  we  are  told,"  he  said,  "that  Griininger's  type 
13  bears  certain  relations  to  Pruss  type  8,  to  'Printer  of  Casus 
Breues'  type  1,  Husner  type  6,  Flach  type  5,  and  'Printer  of 
Vitas  Patrum'  type  4,  the  problem  seems  hardly  so  clearly  set 
before  us  as  by  the  statement  that  these  six  printers  all  used 
a  text  type  of  which  twenty  lines  measure  80  mm.,  and  that 
these  six  80  types  have  to  be  distinguished."    The  dates  given 
in  this  British  Museum  catalog  for  the  Priiss  Sermones  are 
[cl488-1493].     By  1928  a  further  step  was  taken  when  the 
Gesamtkatalog  der  Wiegendrucke  dated  the  Pruss  Sermones 
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not  later  than  1487.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  Gesamtkatalog  fully  records  a  "Seitengetreuer  Nach- 
druck"  (mentioned  by  Proctor)  as  of  [Strassburg,  Georg 
Husner,  um  1493/94].  The  two  editions  (of  which  Dr.  Ros- 
enbach's  gift  is  the  original)  have  the  same  number  of  leaves 
but  the  register  of  signatures  is  different.  And  now  in  1933 
comes  the  Check  list  of  fifteenth  century  books  in  the  New- 
berry Library,  compiled  by  Pierce  Butler,  capping  the  struc- 
ture with  the  date  given  as  [1488]  and  the  printer  Johann 
Priiss, 

OTHER  RECENT  GIFTS 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Lester  the 
Library  has  received  a  copy  of  Lazv  Triumphant,  by  Violet 
Oakley.  The  first  volume  of  this  beautifully  published  work 
contains  a  record  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  unveiling  of  Miss 
Oakley's  mural  paintings,  "The  Opening  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law,"  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  at  Harrisburg,  and  the 
artist's  journal  during  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Gen- 
eva. The  second  volume,  of  plates,  contains  handsome  repro- 
ductions of  the  Supreme  Court  paintings  and  of  a  series  of 
forty-one  drawings  made  by  Miss  Oakley  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Lester  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  this  uniquely 
valuable  work  for  the  Library. 

A  gift  of  $150.  was  received  in  the  spring  from  the 
Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  books  in  American  literature. 

Gifts  recently  received  from  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burr  in- 
clude ten  volumes  of  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries,  mostly 
editions  of  and  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  other  Greek 
classics. 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  AND  HANS 
VON  BUELOW 

By  Dr.  Otto  E.  Albrecht 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of  the  Brahms  cen- 
tenary exhibition  at  the  University  Library  last  May  was  an 
unpublished  letter  from  Brahms  to  von  Buelow,  lent  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  of  Columbia  University.  This  was 
briefly  referred  to  in  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the 
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Chronicle,  and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time  through 
the  courtesy  of  Professor  Mason.  The  letter  was  acquired 
by  his  uncle,  William  Mason,  in  1889,  in  response  to  a  request 
to  von  Buelow  for  a  Brahms  autograph,  and  thus  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  editors  of  the  correspondence  of  the  two 
musicians.  William  Mason,  who  was  a  distinguished  pianist 
and  teacher,  knew  both  Brahms  and  von  Buelow  personally, 
having  met  Brahms  in  1853  at  the  home  of  Franz  Liszt  in 
Weimar,  when  the  20-year  old  composer  was  just  beginning 
to  become  known.  It  was  this  friendship  which  accounted 
for  Brahms'  first  chamber  music  work,  the  B  major  Trio, 
having  its  world  premiere  in  New  York  in  1855,  and  for  the 
introduction  of  the  A  major  piano  quartet  and  the  sextet  in 
B  flat  to  American  audiences. 

The  first  and  last  pages  of  the  letter  are  reproduced 
here,  and  show  a  portrait  of  von  Buelow.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  a  letter  bearing  the  picture  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed?  The  only  plausible  solution  seems  to  be  that 
Brahms,  during  an  earlier  visit  to  von  Buelow,  had  been 
struck  by  his  friend's  modest  note-paper  and  had  helped 
himself  to  some  of  it,  later  hitting  on  the  original  idea,  char- 
acteristic of  his  sly  humor,  of  sending  the  portrait  back  to  the 
owner.  Whether  von  Buelow  accepted  this  as  delicate  flat- 
tery we  do  not  know,  but  in  any  case  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
picture  in  his  reply.  Brahms  had  done  the  same  thing  a  few 
months  before,  in  congratulating  his  friend  upon  his  engage- 
ment to  Marie  Schanzer. 

Von  Buelow  in  his  youth  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
new  German  school,  represented  by  Liszt  and  Wagner,  and 
gave  up  a  legal  career  after  a  performance  of  Lohengrin 
under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  met  the  youthful  Brahms  in 
1854  and  played  some  of  his  piano  works  before  Brahms  and 
Joachim  issued  their  manifesto  directed  against  the  new  Ger- 
man school.  Dev/Oting  all  his  attention  to  music,  he  rapidly 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  conductors  and 
pianists  of  his  time.  He  married  Liszt's  daughter,  Cosima, 
but  after  ten  years  she  deserted  him  for  Richard  Wagner, 
and  from  that  time  his  enthusiasm  for  the  music  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner  began  to  cool.  At  this  juncture  he  again  met  Brahms 
and  showed  a  great  curiosity  about  the  works  of  the  composer 
who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  new 
German  school.  It  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the  First 
Symphony,  however,  that  von  Buelow  became  an  active  cham- 
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pion  of  Brahms  and  invented  the  phrases  "the  tenth  sym- 
phony" to  declare  the  Brahms  First  a  worthy  successor  to 
Beethoven's  nine,  and  "the  three  B's" — Bach,  Beethoven  and 
Brahms. 

In  1880  von  Buelow  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
court  orchestra  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  in  his 
five  years'  tenure  of  that  post  made  it  into  one  of  the  finest 
orchestras  on  the  continent.  Although  it  was  less  than  half 
as  large  as  our  great  orchestras  of  today,  many  rehearsals 
and  few  concerts  resulted  in  flawless  execution  and  enabled 
both  conductor  and  orchestra  to  dispense  with  notes.  In  1881 
von  Buelow  invited  Brahms  to  come  to  Meiningen  to  hear 
the  orchestra  and  try  out  any  new  orchestral  works  he  might 
have.  Brahms'  first  appearance  there,  playing  his  second 
piano  concerto  under  von  Buelow's  direction,  as  the  climax 
of  an  all-Brahms  program,  was  immensely  successful  and  the 
Duke  was  delighted  with  his  music  and  his  personality.  From 
that  time  on  Brahms  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  at  Mein- 
ingen, and  he  expressed  his  gratitude  by  dedicating  to  the 
Duke  his  Gesang  der  Parzen,  which  he  completed  in  July 
1882.  This  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a  setting  of  a 
portion  of  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  was  to  have  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  ducal  court  under  Brahms'  direction,  but  on 
account  of  a  prolonged  illness  of  von  Buelow,  the  concert  had 
to  be  postponed,  and  the  work  had  its  premiere  at  Basel  on 
December  10,  1882,  followed  by  performances  in  Zurich  and 
Strasbourg  during  the  same  month,  and  in  some  smaller  Ger- 
man cities  early  in  1883. 

After  Brahms'  first  visit  to  Meiningen,  the  two  men  had 
become  very  intimate.  During  the  first  few  months  of  1882 
the  Meiningen  orchestra  went  on  tour  and  gave  several  suc- 
cessful Brahms  concerts  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  At  the  Berlin 
concert,  on  von  Buelow's  birthday,  Brahms,  who  was  soloist 
in  his  first  piano  concerto,  further  intensified  the  friendship 
by  using  the  familiar  and  intimate  "Du"  to  his  colleague. 
Von  Buelow's  admiration  for  Brahms  and  his  compositions 
was  illustrated  once  again  by  his  giving  a  piano  recital  in 
Vienna  devoted  exclusively  to  Brahms'  works. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  their  relations  that  Brahms  wrote 
the  letter  that  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  Just  after  New 
Year's  Day,  1883,  von  Buelow  had  recovered  sufficiently  from 
his  illness  to  attend  a  rehearsal,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
time-honored  "Tusch"  or  instrumental  flourish  by  the  mem- 
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bers  of  his  orchestra.  Brahms  heard  of  this  event  promptly, 
perhaps  from  Herr  Hilpert,  one  of  the  players,  and  wrote  a 
cheerful  letter  to  congratulate  his  friend  on  his  recovery.  As 
we  have  von  Buelow's  reply  to  this  letter  dated  January  7, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Duke  also  referring  to  the  conductor's 
reappearance  at  a  rehearsal,  dated  January  3,  the  date  of 
Brahms'  letter  must  be  January  4  or  5.  It  was  written  from 
his  home,  No.  4  Carlsgasse  in  Vienna,  where  he  spent  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  New  Year.  A  translation  of  this  letter 
follows : 

Jan.   83 
Dear,  honored  friend, 

You  know  I  am  more  or  less  a  member  of  your  orchestra 
and  so  it  is  annoying  that  I  wasn't  able  to  take  part  in  the 
flourish  at  your  reception.  Of  course  there  were  triumphal 
arches  set  up  on  the  Roman  decorations,  of  course  the  bass 
drum  had  a  hole  knocked  in  it,  and  perhaps  that  morning 
there  were  even  two  ten-minute  pauses — in  short,  I  think  it 
was  all  happy  and  lovely  and  must  speak  of  it  in  retrospect 
with  joy,  and  with  envy  at  not  having  been  there. 

Now  I  beg  you  however  to  let  Mr.  Hilpert  off  from  at 
least  one  rehearsal  a  week,  so  that  he  may  always  give  me 
detailed  news  of  you  and  of  everything  that  goes  on  about 
you.  Particularly,  I  must  know  soon  when  you  intend  to  go 
away,  for  I  shall  be  going  very  soon  myself,  and  would  like 
to  have  a  visit  with  you  sometime  (perhaps  the  beginning  of 
February).  His  Highness  the  Duke  has  invited  me  for  the 
first  of  April. 

Now  if  I  say:  "I'll  come  very  gladly" — do  the  first  two 
or  the  last  two  words  count  most? 

The  fact  is  I  cannot  see  so  far  ahead  and  really  thought 
I  would  be  somewhere  around  Girgenti  then.  Now  I  am  to 
conduct  my  second  symphony  at  the  Whitsuntide  Festival  at 
Cologne — so — when — but — but  Girgenti  too  is  a  lovely  pros- 
pect, and  Meiningen  and  your  orchestra  too;  let's  leave  it 
open  for  a  while. 

I  am  here  only  for  about  a  week,  and  so  in  the. greatest 
confusion — this  can  therefore  be  only  a  slight  expression  of 
my  great  joy  at  knowing  that  you  are  well  and  lively  again; 
greetings  to  you  straight  from  the  heart  of 

Your  devoted 

J.  Brahms. 
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It  seems  that  the  Duke,  wishing  to  give  von  Buelow 
ample  time  to  prepare  Brahms'  Gesang  der  Parzen  for 
performance,  planned  to  have  the  work  played  and  to  for- 
mally accept  the  dedication  on  his  (the  Duke's)  birthday,  on 
April  2,  and  had  invited  Brahms  to  come  and  stay  at  court. 
Brahms,  not  knowing  that  the  reason  for  the  further  delay 
was  von  Buelow's  health,  refers  somewhat  vaguely  to  a  trip 
to  his  beloved  Sicily,  and  von  Buelow  succeeds  in  persuading 
the  Duke  to  arrange  the  concert  for  February.  In  von  Bue- 
low's reply  to  our  letter^  he  thanks  his  friend  for  his  "episto- 
lary flourish"  but  complains  that  his  nerves  still  bother  him. 
He  quotes  the  Duke's  consent  to  a  February  concert;  "since 
Maestro  Br.  is  determined  to  go  to  the  somewhat  desolate 
Girgenti,  to  the  Sicilian  bandits,  he  is  welcome  early  in  Febru- 
ary and  will  naturally  be  my  guest." 

Brahms  did  indeed  come  to  Meiningen  on  February  12, 
between  performances  of  the  Gesang  der  Parzen  in  Schwerin 
and  Oldenburg,  but  the  new  choral  work  was  not  performed 
at  Meiningen  on  this  occasion.  Von  Buelow  was  again  too  ill 
to  conduct,  and  a  greater  shock  was  in  store  for  him.  Rich- 
ard Wagner  died  at  Venice  the  next  day,  February  13.  The 
news  was  kept  from  von  Buelow  at  first,  but  on  the  14th  a 
black-bordered  letter  from  Bayreuth  arrived  and  produced 
a  terrible  effect.  Brahms  was  a  witness  to  the  distressing 
behavior  of  his  friend,  who  turned  pale  and  fell  on  the  floor 
in  a  convulsive  rage,  unable  to  speak.  His  health  suffered  a 
complete  breakdown  and  he  did  not  regain  his  strength  for 
some  months.  Brahms  meantime  forgot  the  hostility  of  Wag- 
ner and  his  followers  toward  his  own  works,  and  dispatched 
a  wreath  to  Bayreuth,  which  seems  to  have  remained  un- 
acknowledged by  the  implacable  Cosima.  The  Sicilian  jour- 
ney was  abandoned,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  seriously  planned, 
and  Brahms  promised  to  conduct  the  Gesang  der  Parzen  at 
the  Duke's  birthday  concert  on  April  2.  This  took  place  in 
von  Buelow's  absence,  the  orchestra  and  chorus  having  been 
trained  by  a  substitute  conductor.  A  month  later  came  the 
sixtieth  Lower  Rhenish  Music  Festival  at  Cologne,  which 
Brahms  had  mentioned  in  his  letter. 

By  January,  1884,  von  Buelow  was  well  enough  to  take 
the  orchestra  on  tour  again,  and  on  February  3  at  Meiningen 
gave  Brahms'  new  Third  Symphony,  with  the  composer  con- 

*  Hans   von    Buelow,    Brief e   und   Schrlften,    herausgegeben    von    Marie    von    Buelow, 
Vol.  VII,   p.  206. 
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ducting.  The  concert  began  with  the  symphony  "for  the  first 
time,"  followed  by  a  short  Beethoven  work,  and  closed  with 
the  repetition  of  the  symphony,  "for  the  second  time,"  a 
typical  gesture  which  von  Buelow  was  not  averse  to  making, 
even  with  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  following 
year  the  Meiningen  orchestra  gave  the  first  performance  of 
Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony  before  the  Duke  and  then  began 
a  long  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting  the  Symphony  at  each 
concert  and  von  Buelow  the  rest  of  the  program.  The  latter 
soon  tired  of  this  arrangement  and  planned  to  give  a  second 
performance  in  Frankfurt  and  conduct  the  Symphony  him- 
self, to  show  how  much  better  a  conductor  he  was  than 
Brahms.  This  led  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
men  and  von  Buelow  angrily  telegraphed  his  resignation  to 
the  Duke,  being  succeeded  by  his  youthful  assistant,  Richard 
Strauss.  The  two  friends  were  reconciled  after  a  few  years, 
but  the  happy  days  of  their  collaboration  at  Meiningen  were 
over.  Hans  von  Buelow  remains,  however,  along  with 
Joachim,  the  violinist,  one  of  the  greatest  interpreters  of 
Brahms'  music  that  the  world  has  known. 


Note.  After  this  article  was  sent  to  the  printer,  the 
writer  received  from  Dr.  Mason  a  letter  from  von  Buelow 
to  William  Mason,  which  accompanied  the  gift  of  the  Brahms 
letter  translated  on  page  44.  Von  Buelow  made  a  habit  of 
writing  to  his  friends  in  their  own  language,  and  the  following 
quaintly-worded  letter  in  English  shows  his  admiration  for  his 
American  colleague. 

Hamburg  May  15th 
89 
My  dear  colleague: 

happily  homecomed  last  night  before  leaving  again  for  Wies- 
baden to  cure  my  neuralgy  before  it  grows  worse — I  hasten  to 
fulfill  with  my  promise  to  present  you  with  a  letter  of  Maes- 
trissimo  Brahms.  I  never  would  give  one  to  anybody  on  any 
side  of  the  Atlantic — to  you,  my  old  highly  estimated  co-pupil 
I  give  two.  As  I  am  in  a  hurry  I  can  but  say  good  bye  with 
my  best  well  wishes  to  your  health's  (of  body  &  spirit) 

Yours  faithfully 

Hans  V  Biilow 
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A  library  can  never  cease  buying  books.  If  it  does,  it 
soon  dies.  It  may  remain,  on  dusty  and  seldom  consulted 
shelves,  as  a  collection;  but  as  a  library — a  living,  active  force 
in  the  Increase  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  it  ceases  to 
exist. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  University  ad- 
ministration was  more  keenly  aware  than  it  is  today,  of  the 
importance  of  the  Library  and  of  Its  need  for  more  hberal 
support.  Appropriations,  however,  cannot  be  increased  at 
the  present  time.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
no  university,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  can  possibly  appro- 
priate annually,  from  its  general  funds,  enough  money  to 
build  up  and  maintain  an  adequate  library.  The  great  li- 
braries of  the  world  have  not  been  formed  in  that  way.  The 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  libraries  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  of  Harvard,  of  Yale,  could  never  have  become 
what  they  are  without  most  liberal  gifts  and  endowments 
from  their  alumni  and  other  friends. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  notable  libraries  of  the  world 
have  grown  slowly  from  small  beginnings,  and  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Is  not  one  of  the  exceptions. 
The  need  of  a  library  was  recognized  by  the  trustees  at  the 


outset,  and  was  mentioned — rather  casually,  to  be  sure,  and 
certainly  with  all  due  modesty — in  the  "Constitutions  of  the 
Publick  Academy,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  November,  1749:  "For  the  Security  of  the  Trus- 
tees, in  contracting  with  the  Rector  Masters  and  Ushers;  to 
enable  them  to  provide  and  fit  up  convenient  Schools,  furnish 
them  with  Books  of  general  Use,  that  may  be  too  expensive 
for  each  Scholar;  Maps,  Draughts,  and  other  Things  gen- 
erally necessary  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Youth;  and  to 
bear  the  incumbent  Charges  that  will  unavoidably  attend  this 
Undertaking,  especially  in  the  Beginning;  the  Donations  of 
all  Persons  inclined  to  encourage  it,  are  to  be  cheerfully  and 
thankfully  accepted." 

Fortunately  the  infant  Academy  which  was  to  become 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  propose  to  depend 
entirely  upon  gifts  for  the  acquisition  of  a  library.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  March  29,  1750,  it  was  ordered  "that 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Franklin,  William  Allen,  William  Cole- 
man, Richard  Peters,  Thomas  Hopkinson  and  Tench  Francis 
be  a  Committee  ....  and  that  a  Sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds  Sterling  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  said 
Committee  to  be  disposed  of  in  Latin  and  Greek  Authors, 
Maps,  Drafts  and  Instruments  for  the  Use  of  the  Academy." 

The  prominence  given  in  these  early  records  to  maps, 
drafts,  instruments,  "and  other  things"  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  those  days  the  functions  of  the  library,  the  labor- 
atory, and  the  museum  had  not  been  differentiated  and  sep- 
arated; no  "public  library"  was  considered  complete — and  all 
libraries  which  were  not  the  personal  property  of  an  individ- 
ual were  "public" — without  a  collection  of  "philosophical 
apparatus,"  and  usually  there  was  a  "cabinet"  of  natural 
history  specimens.^  In  1792  the  University  trustees  submitted 
an  Address  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  should  be 
enlarged.  Under  the  Rules  and  Statutes  of  the  University 
adopted  in  1811,  provision  was  made  for  a  committee  of 
two  members,  which  should  have  charge  of  the  library  and 

*  Sometimes,  if  a  library's  purchases  were  entrusted  to  one  who  was  scientifically 
inclined,  books  were  likely  to  be  slighted  in  favor  of  "philosophical  apparatus."  Thus 
President  Meigs,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  empowered  by  the  trustees  in  1800  to 
spend  $1000  for  books  and  scientific  apparatus,  "with  his  mathematical  mind,  sent  to 
London  and  bought  more  apparatus  than  books,  so  that  the  library  was  forced  in  1806  to 
resort  to  the  common  device  of  a  lottery  to  raise  $3000  for  books."  (E.  M.  Coulter, 
College   life   in   the  old  South,   p.    52.) 
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philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  library  committee  continued 
to  bear  this  designation  at  least  as  late  as  1855. 

We  may  assume,  however,  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
hundred  pounds  sterling  appropriated  by  the  Academy  trus- 
tees in  1750  was  spent,  not  for  apparatus,  but  for  "Latin  and 
Greek  authors,"  for  "on  the  day  the  Academy  was  opened  in 
1751  it  was  stated  that  'the  Grammar  Schools  are  also  pro- 
vided with  a  collection  of  the  best  classics,  for  the  use  of  the 
Masters.'  "^  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  excellent  collections  in  the  classics  which  are 
available  on  our  shelves  today.  The  earliest  inventory — it 
cannot  be  called  a  catalog — of  the  Library's  books  is  dated 
February  23,  1751.  It  consists  of  itemized  receipts  for 
"Books  delivered  to  the  Rector  of  the  Academy,"  signed  by 
the  first  rector  and  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, David  Martin;  for  "Books  delivered  to  the  English 
Master,"  David  James  Dove,  the  schoolmaster  immortalized 
by  Alexander  Graydon  in  his  Memoirs  and  by  Weir  Mitchell 
in  Hugh  Wynne;  and  for  "Instruments  &c.  delivered  to  the 
Mathematical  Master,"  Theophilus  Grew.  The  classical  list 
is  by  far  the  longest  part  of  the  inventory.  It  contains  46 
titles,  comprising  77  volumes,  "bought  of  Whiston"^  at  a 
total  cost  of  £30,11.0,  exclusive  of  two  volumes  given  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Evans  and  one  presented  by  "B.  Franklin."  All  of  the 
volumes  are  Greek  or  Latin  texts  or  commentaries  except  a 
copy  of  "Ainsworth's  Dictionary."* 

It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  publish  the  fact  that  four 
volumes  which  had  been  presented  in  December,  1750,  by 
"Mr.  Jackson  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  were  not  listed  in  this 
inventory,  but  the  librarian  today  takes  great  interest  in 
this  early  precedent  for  occasional  slight  delay  in  "getting 
books  into  the  catalog." 

Aside  from  a  few  books  of  a  practical  nature  which 
supplemented  the  "instruments"  entrusted  to  the  Mathe- 
matical Master,  the  non-classical  portion  of  the  Library  ap- 
parently consisted,  in  1751,  only  of  the  following  books, 
reported  by   David   Dove:   a   Bible;   Bailey's   Dictionary,    2 

^  Cheyney,    History  of   the    Untverstty    of   Pennsyl'vania,    1:214. 

'John  Whiston,  London  bookseller,  whose  shop  "was  known  as  a  meeting-place  and 
house  of  call  for  men  of  letters."  He  was  "one  of  the  earliest  issuers  of  regular  priced 
catalogues."     (Dictionary    of   national   biography.) 

Robert  AInsworth,  Thesaurus  linguae  Latlnae  compendlarius ;  or,  a  compendious 
dictionary   of  the  Latin   tongue,    1736,    2nd   edition   1746. 
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vols;^  Dyche's  Dictionary;^  Cowley's  Works  and  "Milton's 
Paradise  lost  and  regained,"  given  by  Lewis  Evans;  Milton's 
Prose  Works,  given  by  "Dr.  Milne;"  and  Rollin's  "Belles 
Lettres,"^  a  gift  from  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  scanty  records  of  the  succeeding  years  give  evidence 
that  other  purchases  were  made  from  time  to  time.  In  1752 
the  President  (Benjamin  Franklin)  and  Mr.  Peters  were  re- 
quested "to  make  out  a  Catalogue  of  such  Books  as  are  most 
necessary  for  the  English  School,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Peter 
Collinson,  with  a  Letter  requesting  him  to  purchase  the  said 
Books  and  ship  them  by  the  first  Opportunity."  Six  years 
later,  "it  being  represented  to  the  Trustees  that  many  of  the 
students  in  the  Philosophy  School  had  been  very  deficient  in 
their  Exercises  and  otherways  much  retarded  in  their  Studies 
for  Want  of  a  Library  furnished  with  suitable  Books  on  the 
different  Branches  of  Science,  the  Clerk  was  therefore  directed 
to  acquaint  the  Trustees  by  the  next  written  notices  that  a 
Proposal  was  under  Consideration  for  granting  a  Sum  of 
Money  to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  an  Assortment  of  ap- 
proved Authors  for  the  Use  of  the  College,  a  List  of  which 
was  laid  before  the  Trustees  at  this  Meeting."  This  was  an 
unusually  early  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  library  for 
the  students.  The  college  libraries  in  that  period,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  later,  were  designed  for  the  faculty;  of  the 
students  it  might  be  said  "they  have  a  book."  No  later 
action  on  this  proposal  is  recorded,  but  in  1764  Provost  Smith 
presented  an  account:  "To  cash  paid  out  in  purchasing  Books 
for  the  College  as  per  List,  with  packing,  cording,  &c. 
£79.18.0. 

Practically  nothing  further  is  known  concerning  book 
purchases  for  the  Library  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, apart  from  the  information  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Franklin  to  his  friend  Peter  Collinson,  philosopher,  scientist, 
and  bookseller  of  London,  dated  June  26,  1755.  In  this 
letter  Franklin  ordered  for  the  Academy  a  copy  of  Johnson's 

^  Nathan  Bailey,  An  universal  etymological  English  dictionary,  comprehending  the 
derivations  of  the  generality  of  -words  in  the  English  tongue,  which  in  1751  was  in  its 
14th  edition;    first  published  in   1721. 

'Thomas  Dyche,  A  neiv  general  English  dictionary,  to  "which  is  prefixed,  a  com- 
pendious English  grammar;  in  1751  in  its  6th  edition.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Spelling  dictionary,   3rd   edition   1731. 

''  Charles  RoUin,  The  method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  belles  lettres,  4  vols., 
translated  from  a  French  work  first  published  in  1726.  In  1749  it  was  in  its  4th 
English   edition. 
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Dictionary,  the  first  edition  of  which  had  recently  been  pub- 
hshed,  to  supplement  the  Bailey  and  the  Dyche  which  had  pre- 
viously been  placed  in  David  Dove's  gentle  care.  To  another 
book,  published  a  year  earlier,  Franklin  referred  in  these 
words:  "I  have  before  me  your  Account  dated  May  2,  1754; 
in  it  I  am  charged  with  Dr.  Blair's  Chronology  and  Binding 
£2.9.0.  As  that  Book  was  for  the  Academy,  please  to  charge 
the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  with  it,  and  take  it  out  of  my 
Account,  if  there  is,  as  I  suppose  there  is,  a  Ballance  of  theirs 
in  your  Hands;  if  not,  let  it  stand  in  my  Acct.  and  I  will 
charge  them."^ 

Happily,  both  of  these  books  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Library,  carefully  guarded  among  our  most  precious 
relics  of  the  University's  infancy.  The  binding  of  the  two 
volumes  of  "The  Great  Lexicographer's"  dictionary  was  skil- 
fully repaired  several  years  ago  through  the  generosity  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Burr,  preserving  so  far  as  possible  the  original 
covers.  Blair's  book  was  one  of  the  best  sellers  of  its  day. 
It  was  re-issued  several  times  during  the  author's  life,  and 
was  available  in  revised  and  enlarged  editions  more  than  a 
century  later.  The  full  title  of  the  original  edition  is  "The 
chronology  and  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  of  Christ,  1753.  Illustrated  in  LVI  tables,  of  which  IV 
are  introductory  &  include  the  centurys  prior  to  the  1st 
Olympiad,  and  each  of  the  remaining  LII  contain  in  one 
expanded  view,  50  years  or  half  a  century.  By  the  Revd. 
John  Blair,  L.L.D."    (London,  1754.) 

With  several  notable  exceptions,  the  Library  seems  to 
have  received  few  gifts  in  its  early  years.  In  1772  "our  good 
Friend  Mr.  [John]  Ellis,  and  some  Medical  Gentlemen  after 
his  Example,"  in  Jamaica,  made  a  subscription  of  70  pounds 
"for  the  Use  of  a  Medical  Library."  "The  most  capital 
Addition  to  the  Funds,  Library  and  Apparatus,"  a  com- 
mittee's report  stated  in  1779,  "was  made  by  the  Collection  in 
England  in  the  years  1762  and  1763;  and  by  the  Collections 
in  South  Carolina  and  Jamaica  about  ten  years  afterwards." 
Several  of  the  books  collected  by  Provost  William  Smith  in 
England  are  still  in  the  University  Library,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibit  displayed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 

*  Franklin's  Writings,  ed.  by  A.  H.  Smyth,  3:262-268,  In  the  General  Magazine, 
July,  1932  (34:533-534)  Mr.  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  formerly  librarian  of  the  University, 
published  an  account   of  his   identification  of  Blair's  book  with   the   Franklin   letter. 
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Friends  of  the  Library.  Among  them  are  A  critical  disserta- 
tion upon  I  Tim.  Hi,  16,  London,  1741,  by  John  Berriman, 
and  two  works  by  Dr.  Wilham  Berriman,  the  former's 
brother:  The  gradual  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  time 
of  man's  apostacy,  set  forth  and  explained  in  twenty-four  ser- 
mons, 2  vols.  London,  1733,  and  Christian  doctrines  and 
duties  explained  and  recommended  in  forty  sermons,  2  vols., 
London,  1751. 

In  1784  a  notable  gift  of  books,  comprising  thirty-five 
titles  in  101  volumes,  was  received  from  "His  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty,"  Louis  XVL  Several  interesting  documents 
pertaining  to  this  gift  have  recently  been  discovered,  and  will 
be  printed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Chronicle.  Of  this  gen- 
erous donation  most  of  the  volumes  are  still  in  the  Library. 

Various  devices  were  adopted  as  means  of  supplement- 
ing the  too  infrequent  gifts  of  books  and  of  money.  In  1757 
it  was  decreed  that  students  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree 
should  pay  to  the  College  Library  fifteen  shillings,  and  that 
those  receiving  the  master's  degree  should  pay  one  pound. 
In  1780  this  fee  was  made  fifteen  shillings,  both  for  bachelors 
and  for  masters  of  arts,  the  money  to  be  applied  "to  increase 
the  Stock  of  Books  in  the  said  Library."  In  1768  the  Med- 
ical Committee  provided  that  each  medical  student  who  paid 
one  dollar  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  exclusive  of  the  fees 
paid  on  receiving  his  diploma,  should  "have  his  Name  entered 
and  have  the  free  Use  of  any  Books  belonging  to  the  Medical 
Library  of  the  College  during  his  continuance  at  the  same, 
and  attendance  of  Lectures  under  the  Medical  Professors." 
At  a  meeting  on  April  21,  1752,  it  was  "Agreed  by  the  Trus- 
tees present  to  pay  a  Fine  of  One  Shilling,  if  absent  at  any 
Meeting,  unless  such  Excuse  be  given  as  the  Majority  shall 
judge  reasonable.  The  Money  to  be  applied  towards  buy- 
ing Books  Paper  &c.  for  the  Scholars  in  the  Charity  School." 
This  was  in  accord  with  a  time-honored  custom  which  pre- 
vailed among  library  boards  and  among  the  trustees  or 
directors  of  institutions  of  all  kinds,  but  the  following  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  unique.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  "Agreed  unanimously  that  no  Holliday  be 
granted  to  the  Scholars  at  the  Request  of  any  Person,  unless 
at  the  same  Time  he  make  a  present  to  the  Academy  of  a 
Book  of  Ten  Shillings  value:  the  Masters  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  Rule." 
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As  early  as  1764  problems  of  administration,  or  rather, 
of  custodianship,  began  to  require  some  attention.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  Duche  were  appointed  a  committee 
"to  inspect  the  College  Library,  taking  professor  Ewing  to 
their  Assistance,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Catalogue  which 
after  their  Examination  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  Minutes." 
The  minutes  of  June  21,  1774,  record  that:  "The  Request  of 
the  Faculty  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  Librarian  is  re- 
ferred to  further  Consideration;  and  in  the  mean  Time,  Dr. 
Smith,  Dr.  Alison  and  Dr.  Shippen  junr.  are  appointed  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Col- 
lege Library,  and  a  List  of  the  Apparatus,  and  to  lay  the  same 
before  the  next  Board,"  One  hundred  years  later,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  a  Library  Committee  again  recommended  that 
the  appointment  of  a  librarian  would  be  desirable  as  soon  as 
the  funds  would  warrant  it,  but  not  until  1884  was  a  librarian 
appointed,  to  give  his  full  time  to  the  office.  Until  then,  the 
librarians  had  been  professors  or  provosts  who  were  com- 
missioned to  take  charge  of  the  library  in  such  time  as  they 
could  give  to  it. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  most  important  events  In 
the  Library's  early  history,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  available 
in  existing  records.  During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  its  growth  was  slow,  and  its  very  existence 
precarious.  The  probable  extent  of  its  usefulness  to  the  stu- 
dents in  1813  may  be  deduced  from  a  resolution  of  the 
Trustees,  "that  the  N.E.  room  in  the  building  be  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Trustees,  and  that  the  Library  be 
moved  into  that  room."  In  January,  1822,  the  need  of  ex- 
pansion received  more  formal  recognition  than  it  had  ever 
before  been  given.  "The  Committee  on  the  Library  made 
report  of  a  plan  for  enlarging  the  Library  together  with  a 
Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Doctor  McDowell,  formerly  Provost  of  the  Institution:  and 
the  said  report  being  considered,  Resolved  that  for  the  pres- 
ent year  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Dollars  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  Library,  and  be  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Library  Committee.  That  the 
said  Committee  be  allowed  to  purchase  as  occasion  may  offer, 
Books  for  the  Library,  preferring  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of 
established  reputation  (  !)  and  in  good  condition;  Books  hav- 
ing relation  to  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  their  vari- 
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ous  Departments — and  History — and  particularly  all  publi- 
cations connected  with  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  said  Committee  shall  cause  the 
Books  purchased  by  them  to  be  properly  labelled  and  placed 
in  the  Library  and  entered  in  the  Catalogue  and  shall  report 
at  each  meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  Books  purchased  and 
their  prices  since  the  meeting  immediately  preceding.  That 
the  Committee  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  think  ex- 
pedient to  invite  and  encourage  donations  of  Books  to  the 
Library.  That  the  Library  be  continued  in  the  room  where 
it  is  now  placed  until  it  shall  require  larger  accommodation, 
and  that  the  Committee  before  mentioned  make  arrangements 
for  its  security,  and  prepare  and  report  regulations  for  the 
loan  of  the  Books.  That  hereafter  such  annual  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  increasing  the  Library  as  the  actual  state  of 
the  Funds  of  the  University  may  be  found  to  warrant." 

Unfortunately,  not  every  worthy  expansion  program 
reaches  fruition.  In  1832,  ten  years  after  the  attempted  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era,  the  Library  Committee  reported  to 
the  Trustees:  "The  Library  is  arranged  on  shelves  in  one  of 
the  upper  story  rooms  of  the  building.  It  contains  1451  vol- 
umes, besides  19  volumes  which  have  been  added  within  the 
past  year,  some  of  them  rare  and  valuable,  many  curious,  and 
all  worthy  of  being  carefully  preserved,  being  a  good  founda- 
tion for  such  a  collection  of  Books  as  suits  the  Character  of 
a  University.  Considering  the  extraordinary  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  outfit  of  the  Institution  for  its  new  career,  the 
Committee  have  refrained  from  new  purchases  of  Books 
hoping  that  the  time  will  come  when  prudence  will  permit  a 
liberal  expenditure,  and  give  to  the  hbrary  by  its  excellence 
and  magnitude,  as  well  greater  usefulness  as  a  more  powerful 
attraction  to  the  llberahty  of  individuals.  In  reference  to  this 
subject  the  Committee  ventures  to  state  the  opinion  that  the 
Library  is  now  placed  in  a  situation  not  the  most  suitable  or 
convenient.  It  is  a  large  northern  room,  in  which  fire  is  never 
kindled,  where  it  is  exposed  to  injury  from  dampness  and 
dust,  and  to  destruction  from  conflagration  of  the  building. 
To  its  out  of  the  way  location  is  to  be  attributed  perhaps  In 
part  its  little  usefulness,  being  as  it  is  understood  resorted  to 
only  by  one  or  two  of  the  Professors.  The  Committee  re- 
commend that  the  Books  shall  be  brought  down  stairs,  and 
placed   as   formerly  in  the  room   occupied  by  the  Trustees 
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where  there  is  ample  space  for  them.  Here  they  would  be 
constantly  under  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  within  their  reach — more  accessible  to  all — and  far  less 
exposed  to  loss  or  injury  from  the  causes  before  mentioned. 
If  however  the  Board  shall  determine  against  the  recom- 
mended removal  an  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  furnish 
the  room  now  occupied  with  Tables,  Chairs,  &c.,  of  which  it 
is  entirely  destitute." 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  adopted, 
and  its  members  were  requested  to  "consider  further  of  the 
expediency  and  practicability  of  a  gradual  augmentation  of 
the  Library,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  the  same  into 
effect."  For  nearly  half  a  century  longer,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  Library  proceeded  very  slowly.  Its  modern 
history  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  Provost  William 
Pepper  called  attention  to  its  needs  in  his  annual  report  in 
1887.  Since  the  removal  of  the  University  to  West  Philadel- 
phia the  Library  had  received  many  important  gifts  of  books, 
and  several  endowments,  among  which  were  the  Tobias  Wag- 
ner fund  and  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  fund,  each  of  which  pro- 
vided an  endowment  of  $10,000. 

The  situation  which  existed  in  1887  is  best  described  in 
Dr.  Cheyney's  words :  "In  these  various  ways  the  number  of 
books  in  the  possession  of  the  University  Library  and  the 
additions  that  were  being  made  to  them  so  rapidly,  came  to 
be  entirely  impossible  of  accommodation  in  the  room  set 
apart  for  Library  purposes  in  the  College  Hall.  Moreover 
the  number  of  students  was  increasing  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  were  changing  so  as  to  require  a  much  more  exten- 
sive use  of  books  by  the  students  than  had  been  customary 
before.  The  absolute  necessity  for  a  special  building  for  the 
Library  was  quite  apparent.  The  acquisition  of  books,  their 
use,  the  improved  teaching  that  would  be  made  possible  by 
their  possession  and  convenient  accommodation  were  all  being 
held  back  by  the  lack  of  room  for  Library  use  and  growth."^ 

This  need  and,  of  still  greater  importance,  the  rapidly 
broadening  conception  of  the  functions  of  a  university  library, 
were  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  Pepper:  "Unquestionably  the 
most  urgent  need  at  present  is  that  of  a  Library  building. 
The  space  available  for  library  purposes  in  the  College  build- 
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ing  is  far  outgrown.  The  accumulation  of  valuable  books, 
pamphlets,  and  journals  progresses  rapidly,  but  it  has  long 
been  impossible  to  provide  shelf  room  so  that  they  might  be 
accessible  to  students.  A  rich  and  well-arranged  library  is  as 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  a  university  as  is  an 
active  circulation  to  the  health  of  the  body.  The  university 
life  centres  in  it;  every  teacher  and  every  student  draw  from 
it  facts,  knowledge,  and  inspiration.  The  use  made  of  a 
library  is  a  good  index  of  the  condition  of  a  university,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  discharging  its  duty  of  stimulating 
thought,  inquiry,  and  research  as  well  as  that  of  merely 
affording  instruction." 

When  the  new  building  for  which  Dr.  Pepper  appealed 
so  convincingly  was  dedicated,  in  1891,  it  was  proclaimed 
"the  best  appointed  library  building  in  this  Western  World." 
"Si  bihliothecam  utiU'tssimam  venustissimamque  requiris,  cir- 
cumspicef"  Later  judgment  has  not  always  been  in  strict 
accord  with  this,  but  the  little  effusion  of  pride  seems  quite 
justifiable  when  we  remember  the  contrast  between  the  home 
then  provided  for  the  Library  and  its  former  inadequate,  ill- 
suited  quarters  in  College  Hall;  when  we  remember,  too,  the 
library  buildings  which  other  universities  and  other  cities  were 
erecting  in  that  period.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  are  many  other  statements  which  were  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  those  who  heard  them,  but  can 
no  longer  escape  challenge.  Though  now  effectively  dis- 
guised, enough  still  remains  of  the  original  grandeur  of  the 
"spacious,  lofty  Reading  Room"  with  its  "generous,  hospit- 
able fire-place,"  to  make  a  sympathetic  reading  of  the  descrip- 
tion not  altogether  impossible  for  one  of  an  imaginative 
nature;  but  for  most  people  the  sense  of  spaciousness  and 
hospitality  is  now  lost  in  so  definite  a  sense  of  crowding  and 
confusion  that  good-nature  here  is  indeed  a  virtue.  Occasion- 
ally, even  now,  if  it  be  vacation  time,  and  a  day  when  all  the 
world  wants  to  be  outdoors,  one  may  still  glimpse  "the  soli- 
tary student"  in  one  of  the  six  alcoves  of  the  Reference 
Room,  "as  secluded  as  though  he  were  in  a  rock-hewn  cell  of 
the  Valley  of  Engedi,"  and  probably  more  uncomfortable, 
if  the  day  be  sultry;  but  at  any  other  time  the  seeker  for  soli- 
tude had  best  look  elsewhere.  What  does  today's  student 
think  of  the  old  stack?  Give  credence  unto  the  statement  or 
not,  in  its  prime  it  was  a  stack  of  unrivalled  beauty,  of  mar- 
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velous  utility,  of  perennial  comfort;  warm  as  the  greenhouse 
it  so  closely  resembles,  in  winter;  cool  as  the  ocean  breezes  in 
summer.  The  building  was  thought  to  be  one  which  would 
supply  all  needs  of  the  Library  for  a  century  to  come.  The 
four  decades  which  have  already  passed  have  seen  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Duhring  Stack,  more  than  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  old;  the  Henry  C.  Lea  Library  and  Reading  Room; 
the  Furness  Memorial  Library;  the  erection  of  a  new  floor 
above  the  once  lofty  Reading  Room;  and  the  utilization  of 
every  square  foot  of  space  in  the  original  structure.  Yet 
there  are  often  times  when  every  seat  in  the  reading  rooms 
is  occupied,  and  as  every  new  book  enters  through  the  door 
of  the  stack  there  is  danger  that  another  will  be  crowded  out 
through  the  window. 

A  blessing  on  the  old  building!  One  cannot  live  in  it 
many  years  without  growing  to  love  its  individuality,  even  the 
features  which  a  changed  architectural  taste  terms  eccen- 
tricities; but  it  has  enjoyed  its  day  of  splendor,  and  can  no 
longer  respond  to  the  larger  needs  of  a  changed  university 
world.  It  is  inadequate  in  space,  obsolete  in  arrangement, 
and  inexpressibly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
university. 

This  condition  has  arisen,  not  only  from  the  unforeseen 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  instructors,  but,  even 
more,  from  the  changed  methods  of  instruction.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago  the  ideals  of  a  university  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  had  begun  to  change,  in  a  manner  which  was  so 
graphically  described  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Cheyney  that  his 
words  may  well  be  quoted  here.  "Students  had  their  text 
books,"  in  the  older  days,  "and  they  had  notebooks  into  which 
they  were  to  copy  what  the  teachers  dictated,  but  they  had 
comparatively  little  occasion  to  use  the  College  Library.  This 
remained  moreover  for  generation  after  generation  measur- 
ably the  same.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  decades  that  the 
students  have  used  the  Library  to  any  great  extent.  Within 
this  period  however  the  Library  has  come  to  be  used  by  the 
students  of  one  department  after  another,  not  only  as  pro- 
viding material  for  their  general  reading,  but  practically  as 
a  Laboratory.  Subjects  within  the  general  lines  of  the  courses 
they  may  be  pursuing  are  assigned  for  special  investigation, 
which  can  of  course  only  be  done  In  the  Library.  Some 
courses  are  entirely  made  up  of  reports  made  by  students  of 
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the  results  of  their  research,  with  criticism  and  comment  by 
the  teacher.  In  other  courses  illustrative  material  is  needed 
beyond  what  can  be  furnished  or  used  in  the  classroom,  and 
this  again  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  books,  often 
several  copies  of  the  same  book,  specially  reserved  in  the 
Library.  Still  other  courses  exist  which  are  purely  biblio- 
graphical, intended  to  give  students  guidance  in  access  to 
sources  of  information  in  certain  fields.  Students  are  con- 
stantly sent  to  the  periodical  literature  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  their  courses;  and  they  are  taught  to  find  out  what 
has  already  been  written  on  any  subject  in  the  investigation 
of  which  they  are  engaged,  which  again  Is  a  question  of  books 
in  the  Library."^" 

This  was  thirty  years  ago.  How  much  further  we  have 
gone  in  the  same  direction  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by 
anyone  who  has  not  been  in  close  touch  with  university  life 
and  work.  The  Library  has  become  the  laboratory,  not  only 
of  the  faculty  and  the  graduate  students  but  of  the  entire 
undergraduate  body,  to  an  extent  which  no  dream,  thirty 
years  since,  could  have  envisioned. 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  the  Library  has  received 
many  gifts  of  great  value,  which  have  enabled  it  to  win  a 
high  position  among  American  university  libraries.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  Duhring  stack,  now  filled  to  almost  the  last  foot 
of  shelving,  was  made  possible  in  1915  by  a  bequest  from  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Duhring,  and  provided  an  indispensable  supplement 
to  the  shelving  capacity  of  the  old  building.  The  Walter 
Hatfield  Library  of  Chemistry  occupies  a  room  which  was 
completely  equipped  by  Mr.  Henry  Reed  Hatfield  as  a 
memorial  to  his  brother.  Our  constantly  Increasing  work  in 
the  last  ten  years  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without  the 
space  provided  in  an  addition  to  the  building  erected  in  1924 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea  and 
Miss  Nina  Lea.  A  part  of  this  addition  houses.  In  its  orig- 
inal setting,  the  Henry  Charles  Lea  Library  of  Medieval 
History,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  eminent  historian.  In  1931 
the  Horace  Howard  Furness  Memorial  was  erected,  under 
a  bequest  from  Horace  Howard  Furness,  jr.,  and  his  wife, 
Louise  Brooks  Winsor  Furness,  as  a  permanent  home  for  the 
collection  of  Shakespeareana  gathered  by  the  late  Dr.  Fur- 
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ness  and  his  father,  the  editors  of  the  New  Variorum  Shakes- 
peare. 

Virtually  all  of  our  most  notable  acquisitions  of  books 
have  come  from  special  gifts  or  endowments.  The  Curtis 
Collection  of  Franklin  Imprints,  which  has  given  the  Library 
distinction  both  at  home  and  abroad  among  bibliographers 
and  students  of  early  American  printing,  was  a  gift  in  1920 
from  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company.  The  Macauley  Col- 
lection of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso  came  in  1897  from 
Francis  Campbell  Macauley,  who  gave  us  his  library  of  about 
5500  volumes.  In  1927  the  Rennert  Collection  of  Spanish 
Drama,  formerly  the  library  of  Professor  Hugo  A.  Rennert, 
was  purchased  from  the  income  of  an  endowment  of  $50,000 
which  had  recently  been  given  by  Mrs.  Sabin  W.  Colton,  jr. 
The  Clothier  Collection  of  Early  American  Drama  has  been 
built  up  mainly  with  funds  given  by  Mr.  Morris  L.  Clothier. 
The  Maria  Hosmer  Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Educa- 
tion represents  the  long-continued  interest  and  generosity  of 
Dr.  James  Hosmer  Penniman.  The  Edgar  Fahs  Smith 
Memorial  Library  on  the  History  of  Chemistry  was  given 
and  endowed  by  Dr.  Smith's  widow,  Mrs.  Margie  A.  Smith. 

Among  other  benefactions  of  recent  years  which  have 
made  possible  many  notable  additions  to  our  collections,  are 
the  following:  A  bequest  of  more  than  $21,000,  received  in 
1928  from  the  late  Craig  D.  Ritchie,  together  with  his  library 
of  about  3,000  volumes;  a  "Library  Benefactor's"  endow- 
ment of  $10,000,  presented  in  1923  by  the  late  EUis  D.  Wil- 
liams; a  similar  endowment  of  $10,000,  given  in  1925  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Lea  and  Miss  Nina  Lea,  later  aug- 
mented by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  Miss  Nina  Lea;  an  en- 
dowment of  $5,000  from  the  Misses  Mary  and  Anne  Lam- 
berton  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Lamberton,  in  memory  of  their  father. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Lamberton;  an  endowment  of  $5,000  from  Mrs. 
J.  Fithian  Tatem,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband;  an  endow- 
ment of  $5,000  from  Mr.  Thomas  Harris  Powers;  an  endow- 
ment of  $2,000  from  Mr.  David  Milne.  In  1932  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Burr  presented  more  than  19,000  volumes  from  his  own 
library,  and  he  has  made  many  other  liberal  gifts  both  of 
books  and  of  money. 

Our  gratitude  to  all  these  friends  and  benefactors  is 
greater  than  can  be  expressed.  They  have  made  possible  a 
most  creditable  service  in  the  past.     In  number  of  volumes 
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we  rank  ninth  among  American  university  libraries.  Our  col- 
lection in  most  fields  is  excellent,  and  in  some  is  almost  un- 
equalled elsewhere.  But  what  of  the  future?  We  must 
have,  soon,  a  new  building.  We  must  have  more  ample  funds 
for  books;  both  for  the  current  publications  with  which  every 
department,  now,  is  most  inadequately  supplied,  and  for  filling 
existing  gaps  in  our  collections  of  source  material.  Too  often, 
throughout  the  Library's  entire  history,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  say  of  a  desirable  purchase,  "we  can't  afford  it"  or,  even 
more  inexorably,  "we  haven't  the  money."  Some  of  our  en- 
dowed funds  have  enabled  us  to  fill  many  of  these  lacunae, 
but  innumerable  others  are  still  a  daily  handicap  in  the  re- 
search work  of  the  University,  and  even  in  the  less  exacting 
requirements  of  the  undergraduates.  We  must  have  a  larger 
staff,  including  more  people  with  specialized  training  and  ex- 
perience. For  if  a  modern  university  library  is  a  laboratory, 
the  librarians  are  laboratory  technicians,  without  whose  aid 
the  researches  of  the  specialist  are  hampered,  the  experiments 
of  the  beginner  are  hopeless. 

In  a  survey  of  "College  and  University  Library  Prob- 
lems," published  in  1927  under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  we  read:  "Since  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  American  colleges  and  universities  have 
undergone  an  essential  transformation.  ...  It  is  obvious 
that  these  changes  have  completely  altered  the  position  of 
the  university  or  college  library.  Demands  are  now  made 
upon  it  that  twenty-five  years  ago  were  unknown.  Has  it 
been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  these?  Has  its  support  increased 
proportionately  with  its  obligations?  In  the  gradual  formu- 
lation of  a  satisfactory  technique  for  the  administration  of 
the  great  university,  has  the  problem  of  the  library  been  ade- 
quately considered?  Have  its  needs,  physical  and  other,  been 
forecast,  and  has  provision  been  made  to  meet  them  as  they 
arise?  Many  university  librarians  have  been  convinced  that 
all  these  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  negative." 

That  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jority which  must  answer  these  questions  negatively,  is  no 
cause  for  reproach.  Appropriations  have  been  as  generous 
as  conditions  have  permitted.  We  need  not  apologize  for 
the  past.  We  must,  however,  frankly  face  the  fact  that  we 
must  have  better  equipment  and  more  abundant  funds  than 
we  have  ever  had  hitherto,  if  the  Library  is  to  fill  properly 
its  place  in  the  University. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Monday  evening,  December  11,  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  held  their  first 
annual  meeting  in  the  Furness  Memorial  Library  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  building.  The  organization,  which  now  has 
a  membership  of  127,  was  founded  February  20,  1933,  when 
twenty-four  men  met  for  the  purpose  on  invitation  of  the 
Provost.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  approximately  one 
hundred  members  and  guests. 

Mr.  John  Cadwalader,  the  president,  presided  at  the 
meeting,  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  purpose  of  the  organization, 
which  is,  as  expressed  by  President  Gates  last  winter,  "to 
foster  a  closer  relationship  between  book-lovers  and  a  great 
storehouse  of  knowledge;  to  cultivate  an  interest  in  books; 
and  to  bring  to  the  Library  the  support  of  a  loyal  group  of 
alumni  and  the  public."  Mr.  Cadwalader  spoke  also  of  the 
Library  Chronicle,  which  is  being  published  quarterly  by  the 
Friends  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  members  informed  con- 
cerning the  Library's  resources,  service,  and  needs.  He  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  in  the  success  which  the  organization  has 
achieved  during  its  first  year.  Gifts  to  the  Library  have  been 
made,  by  members,  of  nearly  $1200  in  money,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  valuable  books,  including  four  volumes  of  in- 
cunabula from  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  and  many  books, 
particularly  early  texts  of  Aristotle  and  important  commen- 
taries, with  which  Dr.  Burr  has  supplemented  his  many 
previous  gifts. 

In  a  short  business  session,  Mr.  Cadwalader  was  re- 
elected president,  and  Dr.  Godfrey  F.  Singer  was  elected 
secretary.  The  treasurer  of  the  University,  Mr.  F.  Corlies 
Morgan,  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  organization. 

Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  then  gave  a  delightful  address 
on  Early  American  Children's  Books,  in  which  he  combined 
an  abundance  of  information,  of  interest  to  book-lovers  and 
students,  with  a  cleverness  of  presentation  which  made  the 
occasion  one  that  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
present.  Dr.  Rosenbach's  comment  concerning  the  children's 
books  of  Puritan  New  England  and  other  periods  was  inter- 
spersed with  a  most  effective  reading  of  excerpts  from  some 
of  the  choice  gems  in  his  nearly  complete  collection. 
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After  Dr.  Rosenbach's  address,  the  group  adjourned  to 
the  Lea  Library  room,  where  refreshments  were  served. 
This  room  has  recently  been  refurnished  and  refinished  by 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Lea,  and  provides  a  most  handsome  and  most 
appropriate  setting  for  the  scholar's  library  which  it  houses. 
The  privilege  of  gathering  together  in  this  way,  in  a  room 
so  delightfully  hospitable  in  appearance,  surrounded  by  the 
wealth  of  material  which  formed  the  working  library  of  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Lea,  was  highly  appreciated  by  all. 

Several  large  exhibition  cases,  in  the  Furness  Library 
and  in  the  main  reading  room,  were  filled  with  valuable  books 
which  have  been  given  by  members  of  the  Friends,  and  by 
friends  of  the  library  of  other  days,  from  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Louis  XVI  to  many  prominent  people  of  recent  date. 
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